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Domestic.—On the occasion of the proro- 
gation of Parliament, on Friday, July 29th 
ult., the following announcement was 
made in the Queen’s speech, which is satis- 
factory with regard to the American struggle 
in the assurance it gives of continued neu- 
trality. ‘‘ Her Majesty deeply laments that 
the civil war in North America has not 
been brought to a close. Her Majesty 
will continue to observe a strict neutrality 
between the belligerents, and would rejoice 
at a friendly reconciliation between the 
contending parties.” 

The ratifications have been exchanged 
between Baron Bentinck, Netherlands’ Mi- 
nister in London, Count Wachtmeister, Mi- 
nister in London for Sweden and Norway, 
and Mr. Gerald Ralston, Consul-General 
for Liberia, on behalf of their respective 
Governments, of reciprocal treaties of 
amity, commerce, and navigation. 

The Birmingham and Midland Associa- 
tion for the help of the Refugees from 
Slavery in America, by a vessel to be 
freighted with stores, has issued another 
appeal, the chief points of which we re- 
produce in another column, and beg to di- 
rect to it the earnest attention of the 
friends of the slave. 

The Federal war-steamer Niagara has 
taken into Liverpool the Confederate 
pirate-vessel Georgia, late the Japan. The 
capture was made on the ground that the 
Georgia was formerly a belligerent ship, 





been ostensibly purchased by Mr. E. Bates, 
a shipowner of Liverpool, and chartered, 
it is alleged, for the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 

We have to record the death of Mr. J. 
Tucker Crawford, C.B., who died on the 
21st ult. at Havana. The deceased gen- 
tleman had been Consul-General at Ha- 
vana since the spring of 1842, and Com- | 
missary-J udge since December 1855. Mr, 
Crawford was attached to the Consulate of 
Lisbon for some time previous to the year 
1822, in which year he was Acting Consul- 
General in Portugal. He was appointed 
Vice-Consul at Tampico in October 1827, 
and Consul in March 1841. The lamented 
deceased was appointed Consul-General at 
Havana in April 1842. In recognition 
of his eminent civil services he was made 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath (the 
civil division) in 1859. The late Mr. Craw- 
ford was a zealous and discreet servant of 
the Crown, and had the respect of all 
with whom he came in contact in busi- 
ness. 

Arrica.—Advices from Lagos by the 
last African mail state that allthe attempts 
of Governor Freeman to obtain an inter- 
view with the chiefs of Abbeokuta, with a 
view to bring about a more friendly feel- 
ing between the two places, have unfor- 
tunately been frustrated by influences at 
work in Abbeokuta, which have always 
been antagonistic to Lagos since its union 
to Britain, and to which the present 
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ruinous state of things is mainly attribu- 
table. 

The coast, from Cape St. Paal to Jach- 
lin, was strictly blockaded by the cruisers 
Sparrow, Jaseur, Ranger, Speedwell, Zebra, 

ntelupe, and Rattlesnake, to prevent a 
steamer (already twice chased unsuccess- 
fully by the Pandora) from shipping 
slaves: she is evidently much faster than 
any cruiser on the coast, except the Rattle- 
snake. 

The amount of subscriptions already re- 
ceived for the exhibition to be held at 
Sierra Leone in December now reaches the 
sum of 800/., including 100/. promised by 
Governor d’Arcy, of the Gambia. 

France.—The Journal des Débats, of the 
17th July, which has been forwarded to us 
by a correspondent, contains a letter from 
Alexandria, signed J. E. Horn, who al- 
leges, that notwithstanding the prohibition 
of public sales of slaves, these are still car- 
ried on, and that females, intended for the 
Turkish harems, from the age of seven or 
eight years to fifteen and eighteen, are sold 
at prices ranging from 300 francs (12/.) to 
20,000 francs (80/.) These sales take place 
in the great fairs of Lower Egypt. 

On the question of intervention in 
American affairs the Débats of the 25th of 
July says, referring to an article in favour 
of it which had appeared a few days before 
in the Patrie: ‘‘ The Patrie asked a few 
days ago whether the European continent 
is to continue to remain motionless, and to 
look on calmly at the scenes of carnage 
which are taking place even at the entrance 
of our ports, aud follow with indifference 
the accounts of those engagements, the 
victims of which are numbered by thou- 
sands. We share these sentiments of com- 
passion and humanity, and no one deplores 
more than ourselves this sanguinary and 
fatricidal war. This does not mean that 
we wish to join with those who invite the 
Governments of France and England to 
intervene. If it were merely a question 
of expressing wishes in favour of peace and 
concord, no one could refuse. But the 
partisans of intervention keep in reserve 
other designs behind their thoughts of 
human sympathy. The Society for the 
Cessation of Hostilities in America re- 
doubles its efforts at this moment to attain 
its object: the deputation it sent on the 
15th of this month to Lord Palmerston did 
not scruple to place among the number of 
the considerations of its petition that the 
restoration of the American Union was 
henceforth impossible, and that the inde- 
pendence of the Southern Confederation 
was a fait accompli. We leave it to be 
imagined what reception the eee 
Government, even though threatened in 
Maryland by Ewell’s corps, would give to 
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proposals of peace accompanied by such 
premises.” 

Turkey.—The Levant Herald of the 17th 
ult. states authoritatively that the Porte 
has at length put its definitive veto on the 
traffic in Circassian slaves. In the course 
of the previous week firméns were des- 
patched to Samsoun and Trebizond, abso- 
lutely abolishing the trade, and forbidding 
the further purchase or sale of slaves of 
either sex. This excellent decree has been 
accompanied by action on the part of the 
Immigration Commission. Very many of 
the sales which have been hitherto effected 
took place under pressure of the captains 
of the various transports, who—though 
chartered by the Porte—drove, it appears, 
a regular and most profitable trade by ex- 
acting passage money from the wretched 
mountaineers in every case in which it 
could be forced out of them in either 
money or “kind.” In the latter event, 
the custom had been to take one slave for 
every thirty passengers, lots being drawn 
for the wretched boys or girls who were 
thus sacrificed for the transport redemp- 
tion of their fellows. This fact having 
come to the knowledge of the Commission, 
an inquiry was instituted, and a large 
number of free-born youths and girls who 
had thus passed into the possession of the 
dealers and private purchasers have been 
summarily set free, and restored to their 
parents. 

Unirep States.—7he War.— Attention 
was still concentrated upon the movements 
of Grant before Petersburg, and of Sher- 
man before Atlanta. Grant had expe- 
rienced a repulse before Petersburg. On 
the 29th July, after six weeks’ preparation, 
he sprang a mine under a Confederate 
fort, and in the confusion delivered a ge- 
neral assault, but was repulsed with heavy 
loss. Both parties subsequently re-occu- 
pied their respective lines. Grant’s posi- 
tion before Petersburg is considered per- 
fectly tenable. 

Another raid of the Confederates had 
been made into Maryland, but although it ~ 
was in considerable force, it did not succeed 
in diverting Grant northwards. At the 
date of the last advices, they had again re- 
tired, and in the Shenandoah Valley Ge- 
neral Sheridan’s forces were closely pursu- 
ing the Confederates under Early. 

A small Confederate force has burned 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, and after- 
wards retreated out of the State. 

General Sherman was gradually closing 
up around Atlanta, where the Confederate 
General Johnstone had been superseded 
by Hood. The latter attacked Sherman 
on the 22nd of July, but was defeated 
after a most desperate engagement. The 
chief railways, those between Atlanta and 
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Montgomery, had been cut, so as to im- 
pede the retreat of Hood, and the surren- 
der of Atlanta was considered certain, and 
only a question of days. General M‘Pher- 
son, one of Sherman’s best lieutenants, 
had been killed by sharp-shooters. 

A division of Sherman’s cavalry, under 
General M‘Cook, while returning from a 
raid to the rear of Atlanta on. the 27th, 
was attacked and routed by the Confede- 
rates under General Ransom. Out of 
32C0 of M‘Cook’s men only 500 were at 
first reported to have reached Marietta. 
Later advices state, however, that all but 
800 of his men had reported at Marietta, 
but it does not appear that this number 
included General Stoneman and the 500 
raiders whom the rebels claim to have cap- 
tured near Macon, as is alleged by tele- 
grams in the Richmond papers, which also 
state that the road between Macon and 
Atlanta is running again. 

Admiral Farragut had forced the chan- 
nel of Mobile, with seventeen ships, on the 
5th ult., totally destroying the Confede- 
rate vessels, iron-clads and rams, and occu- 
pying Dauphin’s Island. On the 7th, 
Fort Gaines, at the extremity of the island, 
was surrendered. The Confederates eva- 
cuated and blew up another Fort (Fort 
Powell), and the Federals have now com- 
plete command of the entrance to Mobile. 

Miscellaneous.—Mr. Horace Greely and 
President Lincoln’s Secretary, Mr. Hay, 
as representatives of the President, had 
had several interviews with Southern poli- 
ticians at the Niagara Falls, in Canada, re- 
lative to peace negotiations. A corre- 
spondence had taken place, which had re- 
sulted in nothing but in drawing from the 
President a letter in which he says that 
unconditional submission to Federal autho- 
rity, and the total abolition of Slavery in 
the Southern States, are the only terms on 
which any negotiation for peace can be 
based. 

An enormous mass meeting had been 
held at New York to nominate General 
M‘Clellan for the Presidency. The New- 
York Herald estimates that 100,000 per- 


sons were present. Resolutions were passed | 


denouncing Mr. Lincoln’s policy, and re- 
commending M‘Clellan’s nomination on a 
constitutional platform. 

Professor Newman has addressed a very 
sharp letter to W. L. Garrison, which is 
published, together with Mr. Garrison’s 
reply, in the Liberator, and in the Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard of the 23rd 
July ult. Mr. Newman attacks Mr. Gar- 
rison for supporting President Lincoln and 
his policy, but Mr. Garrison ably disposes 
of the Professor’s charges, and vindicates 
Mr. Lincoln’s course. Mr. Garrison has 
the following paragraph respecting what 
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he believes to be the source of the Profes- 
sor’s prejudices : 

** The tone of your letter is to me, how- 
ever, a matter of surprise; so unlike, in- 
deed, any thing I have seen from your pen 
or read from your lips, that Lam persuaded 
it was not spontaneously written, but owes 
its birth to the promptings of certain ill- 
balanced, erratic American minds on your 
side of the Atlantic, whose pretensions to 
superior vigilance and fidelity in regard to 
the rights of our coloured population, and 
whose morbid representations respecting 
President Lincoln and his Administration, 
have evidently affected your imagination 
and controlled your judgment. Mr. Con- 
way’s jaundiced views are so literally ex- 
pressed in your letter, that I shall not do 
him or you any injustice in attributing its 
origin to him. And here let me say, 
that you will not find him a safe coun- 
sellor, or a reliable witness on public 
issues. Impulsive, eccentric, reckless, 
highly imaginative, and ambitious at this 
time for ‘radical’ distinction, his flaming 
zeal is not always according to knowledge; 
and his vision is too apt to ‘magnify mole- 
hills into mountains,’ and to ‘ give to an 
inch the importance of a mile,’ according 
to his mood of mind. His extraordinary 
and unwarrantable correspondence with 
Mr. Mason, wherein he falsely assumed to 
be duly authorized by ‘the leading Aboli- 
tionists of America’ to negotiate for the 
recognition of the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy, provided it would 
in some way abolish Slavery (the sole cause 
of its inception and object of its exist- 
ence !), should make our English friends 
cautious in giving credence to his repre- 
|sentations concerning men and things in 

America, and admonish him that he is not 
specially competent to call in question the 
anti-slavery integrity of those whose lives 
have been devoted to the liberation of the 
fettered millions on our slavery-cursed 
soil. However fervent his zeal or praise- 
worthy his object, the course he is pursu- 
ing is well-caleulated to damage the Ame- 
rican Government abroad, and to help fac- 
tion and sedition at home.” 

West Inpres.— Our West-India files 
are barren of news. The following extract 
from the West Indian of the 28th July is 
worth recording as an intelligent opinion 
of the cause of the late St. Vincent riots, 
and of the conduct of the authorities : 


“Mr. Musgrave, Lieutenant-Governor of St. 
Vincent, has been appointed, we learn. by the 
papers of that island, to the Government of 
Newfoundland, a promotion which is considered 
as a mark of approval by the Colonial Minister 
of his conduct in St. Vincent during the unfor- 
tunate disturbances last year. They were a la- 
mentable affair, not managed, as we thought at 
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time, with much credit to the local autho- 
tities, the severest measures being resorted to to 
settle a dispute that arose between the labourers 
on a few estates and their employers about 
wages. We copy from the Blue Book the prin- 
cipal despatches rel-ting to the matter, forwarded 
to the Colonial Office, by the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor and Governor-in-Chief, which may per- 
haps place the conduct of the former in a more 
advantageous light, and make it more intelli- 
gible on what groucds it has been so favourably 
interpreted in Downing Street.” 
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THE FREED NEGROES OF PORT 
ROYAL. 

Unper the head of “ The Port-Royal System 
Justitied,” the Anti-Slavery Standurd re- 

ublishes a letter which originally appeared 
in the Independent, and which contains most 
valuable information relating to the great 
experiment now being tried there. We trans- 
fer the letter to our columns, believing that 
thefacts set forth may encourage the friends 
of the negro in this country to promote the 
appeal for aid for the refugees, and furnish 
a reply to those who assert that the freed 
negro will not work. 


(To the Editors of Zhe Independent.) 
** Boston, April 26th, 1864. 


“In a letter from Beaufort, 8.C., published 
in your paper of the 2Ist ivst., much is said 
about the alleged wrongs of the blacks in the 
Sea Islands. While I agree with your corre- 
spondent that the good faith of the Government 
should have been kept in regard to the promised 
homesteads, however we may differ in opinion 
as to the expediency of making the promise at 
this time, 1 beg leave to be allowed to use your 
columns in correcting some false impressions 
which your correspondent seems to have received 
concerning my own course in hiring and paying 
for negro labour. I do not pretend to be a phil- 
anthropist -— only a common-sense Yankee ; and 
while I believe that common sense is not incom- 
patible with the truest philanthropy, it is for 
others to judge as to whether I have attained 
this happy combination. Though your corre- 
spondent intimates that I have filled my pockets 
with unrigltecus gain, at the expense of the 
just “<r of an abused people, I think I can 
prove, by an ample array of facts, that I have 
paid as well for labour performed as the same 
amount of Jabour would have been paid for in 
older and more settled communities. I do not 
wish to be understood as defending my own mo- 
tives in the course taken. I do not claim to be 
purer, or to have a clearer insight of my secret 
motives, than the average of mankind. Perhaps 
I am not so well able to judge of my motives as 
your correspondent is to judge of them. I prefer 
to rest upon the facts, and let the world form its 
own opinion. 

«Your correspondent refers to wages paid for 
negro labour, averaging 55 cents per day, and 
thinks the Jabourers should be paid 2 dols. and 
dols. 2.50 per day. If he were to drop his pen 
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and spend a few days in the cotton-field, and in 
a Northern corn-field with a hoe, and compare 
the negro’s day's work with the amount of work 
usually accomplished by an able-bodied labourer 
in the North, he would soon find that the negro 
had never been in the habit of doing formerly 
more work in a day than a good smart hand can 
do in four or five hours. ‘ ‘This is amply proved 
by the result of the ‘job’ system under wiich 
the negroes now work, for the best hands are not 
content with the old ‘task,’ but often double it. 
Thus, while the average of old men, women, and 
children between schools, earned 55 cents per 
day while at work for us, there were many who 
earned habitually 1 dol. and dol. 1. 25 per day. 
The old day's work at ginning the Sea-Island 
staple was 30 lbs., while several of my ginners 
have, during the past winter, ginned 55 and 
even 60lbs. in a day, when they found they 
were to be paid 2 cents per pound, and ace .rd- 
ingly received dol. 1.10 and dol. 1 . 20 for such 
day’s work, 

**The prices paid-in 1863 for labour on the 
Government plantations were established by an 
order of General Saxton, upen this basis, viz. 
25 cents for the master’s ‘ task’ during planting 
and hoeing time, with a premium of 10 cents 
per pound on the ginned staple when picked. 
(See General Order No. 12, Dec. 20th, 1852.) 
Thinking these prices rather low for the rising 
prices of cloth, sugar, molasses, and other articles 
which the negro had to buy, the rates were 
raised last year on my plantations to 35 cents per 
‘task,’ and this year to 40 cents, in addition to 
the premium of 10 cents per pound on the staple, 
and 5 cents p:r pound more for ginning and 
preparing it for market. Many of the women 
at work for me thus earn from 60 to 80 cents 
per day, cash down, besides the premium above 
named at harvest, which amounted in «ne case 
to dols. 145.80, and on one plantation to 
dols. 1843 . 62 ; and which in all amounted to dols. 
7312, or about fifty per cent of all other wages 
for the nine months. In fact, whenever the 
amount of work done in a day approaches the 
standard of a day's work in the North, the wages 
also approach the limit of Northern wages, under 
similar conditions. 

** For instance, the negro who has a wife and 
two growing children, twelve and sixteen years 
old, gets, for his family’s work, an average of 
dols. 2 . 20 per day, or, at steady work, dols. 57 . 20 
per month. He has, besides this money, all the 
fuel he wants to burn during the whole year; 
he has permission to keep at large unnumbered 
chickens, geese, and pigs, which multiply in a 
logarithmic ratio every three months, and nearly 
root me and my teachers out of our own houses 
and homes; he has the exclusive use of six or 
eight acres of the very best Jand on the planta- 
tion—about ten times as much #s his master 
allowed him—with use of my mules and oxen 
and ploughs to plough this land, with a plough- 
man paid by myselt; he pays no rent for land or 
house ; he has a free school on the plantation at 
my expense; he disposes of his own time; and 
his house is repaired, and, in some cases, built 
or renewed by us. Moreover, he buys his clothing, 
molasses, sugar, &c. &c., at my stores, for about 
15 to 20 per cent. lower rates than he could at 
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any retail store in New York or Boston during 
the past year. In fact, he lays up money faster 
than le can judiciously spend it, as is amply 
shewn by the recent and repeated auction sales, 
by General Saxton’s quartermaster, of condemned 
animals, at Beaufort, and on the plantations, by 
the Treasury agents. Many of the men in my 
employ have there paid from 100 dols. to 200 
dols., and even 231 dols., for old, worn-out horses 
or mules not worth their salt. Does all this seem 
like oppression or extortion on the part of their 
employers ? 

‘** During the excitement about pre-emption 
which prevailed for the first two weeks in Fe- 
bruary 1864, many negroes came to me, begging 
to be allowed to stay on my land, and work for 
me as they had done, fearing, as they said, that 
they might be obviged to go and buy land. When 
told that they were welcome to remain if they 
chose, or, if they wished to buy land, that they 
were welcome to their houses, to move on to their 
claims, they scouted the idea of leaving my land. 
Not a single man did leave it, that | ever heard 
of. Some of my tenants entered claims on 
speculation, with my help, professing that they 
wanted to stay and work for me; but, knowing 
the land was worth over 10 dols. per acre, they 
were shrewd enough to wish to invest their 
savings in it for future sale. If this order for 
pre-emption had been carried out to any extent, 
much land would have remained uncultivated for 
lack of capital, for the amount allowed to each 
mau was more than he could possibly improve 
with his own hands. Many men have left other 
plantations, and come to work for me, some of 
whom walk two miles every morning for this 
purpose. Generally, when asked if they want to 
buy my land where they live, they say, * Yes, 
bime by. We not got money ’nough now for 
buy land, horses, carts, and ali that.’ Any 
amount of such evidence as this can be furnished. 
Does it look like extortion on the part of the 
employers ? 

“It is not surprising that large profits should 
accrue from raising cotton at present prices, nor 
is the making of money in itself a thing to be 
ashamed of. It seems to me, instead of being a 
proof of hard-heartedness and extortion, to be a 
proof of having filled a position that was very 
much needed by the community, and in a manner 
which accomplished certain ends of use to the 
world. It is the height of absurdity to consider 
the amount of profits to the proprietor a criterion 
of the value of the labour performed. These pro- 
fits are now extraordinary, on account of the 
cotton famine; but they would be very moderate 
under ordinary circumstances, 7.e. former prices 
of cotton I claim to have encouraged and de- 
veloped an amount of industry which has been 
of inestimable value to the negro himself, teach- 
ing him se/f-reliance and independence of action, 
while, if left without the capital which I have 
applied for the purpose, he would have been 
lounging about camp in comparative idle- 
ness, and, if left without the incentive of the 
cheap domestic comforts brought within his reach 
by my stores, he would not have known of the 
existence of many of the little articles which 
more civilized people regard as necessaries of 
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— and which he too has now learned so to re- 
gard. 

‘It may be supposed that the Joint-Stock 
Company from Boston have made a great fortune 
this year from negro labour. If so, it is still in 
the Sea Islands, surrounded by the risks of war; 
for every cent of the increased capital, after pay- 
ing liabilities already incurred, will be needed to 
carry on the work during the present year, and 
will be so applied. The whole available proceeds 
of the last crop are to be staked again among 
those marshes, surrounded by rebels in arms, 
and on a soil where the title is still imperfect 
under the statute of forfeiture. The risk is mani- 
fest. If the result should not pay the capitalist 
for the risk incurred, as well as the labourer for 
work done, it would not be a success, and would 
not be repeated. Or, if the cost of raising cotton 
by free-]abour were greater than by slaves, then, 
of course, the ‘everlasting nigger ’ would be blamed 
for the failure, and again branded as a * worthless 
animal,’ a ‘curse to the soil,’ and we should again 
hear, perhaps from the mouth of our worthy Pre- 
sident, of schemes for his colonization and expa- 
triation. But if our enterprise should succeed, 
as, thanks to the industry of the ‘nigger,’ it 
seems in a fair way to do, it will prove the negro 
to be a productive and useful member of society, 
and that his position may be elevated by his own 
exertions, stimulated by the introduction of 
capital. 

** Whatever tends to develope industry, and to 
lead capital and labour into friendly relations, is 
a benefit to the community; but whatever need- 
lessly stirs up animosity, on either side, between 
the rich and poor, is a curse to society and man- 
kind. Capital and labour are each necessary to 
the other, and both should co-operate with hearty 
goodwill. Time will shew whether the negro 
can be educated and civilized more rapidly by 
being bolstered into a new position by special 
legislation, without foreign capital to rely upon, 
than by climbing the ladder of civilization by his 
own self-imposed exertions, with the aid of capi- 
tal naturally applied by those who have it. It is 
not surprising that good friends should differ in 
opinion as to the msdus operandi; and, while 
many of my own friends may differ with me on 
such subjects, | hope still to be able to co-operate 
with them in all good works, each striving in our 
own way, and shall not take the slightest offence, 
even if they draw the interence that I am not a 
philanthropist. 

**I do not deem the personal portion of your 
correspondent’s letter worthy of a more detailed 
reply, especially as he has withheld his name; 
but if any of your readers are sufficieutly in- 
terested in the subject, they will find a more de- 
tailed statement of facts in a letter tv Professor 
F. J. Child, made some time since at his request, 
and now about to be made public in an appendix 
to his report as Secretary of the Boston Freed- 
man’s Relief Committee. 


‘* Respectfully yours, 
** EpwaRp S. PsILBRICK.” 
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STORY OF A BLACK REFUGEE. 


A coRRESPONDENT of the Daily News, 
writes from the Iederal station at Beaufort, 
South Carolina, in June: 


short, stout, thickset negro man, black as night, 
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cross the swamp, and double on them, goin 
towards Augusta, But they kept the scent, and 
chased me all day, though I went across brooks 


_and swamps ever so many times, So it was 
twelve o'clock at night when I got to the bridge 

** On the first ofthe present month there came | 
into our lines at Beaufort, South Carolina, a | 
_ where the guard stands post; and when I came 


with not a drop of white blood in his veins, but | 


with unmista\able intelligence in every feature, 
a@ countenance radiant with good nature, and 
who-e shrewd observations and remarks would 
have done credit to the intellect of the best 
specimen of the Caucasian race. He landed 


from a primitive boat, not made of ‘ bulrushes,’ | Spspytte 
| was in jail at Augusta, and he had best take me 


but from a coarse kind of grass, which had first 
been twisted into a rope of an inch and a half in 
diameter. To keep this rope together. it was 
bound round, or, as the sailors would term it, 
‘served,’ with other grass. , 

‘“‘ This rope was plaited together, as I have 
seen door-mats, beginning in the centre, and 


building out to form the foundation, or floor, | 


then up to form the sides, It was five feet four 
inches in length, three feet four inches broad, 
and one foot six inabes in depth, measuring from 
the top or bulwarks of the boat. On the bottom, 
or inside floor, to keep it from collapsing, there 
were three pieces of pine wood. There was an 
old shutter on the outside, or underneath, on 
which the boat was fastened. Inside and out- 
side it was pitched, to keep it water-tight. The 
man gave his name as Jack Frowers, sta'ing 


that he was born the slave of Dr. Henry Fuller, oe, . 
| Master Holley himself whipped me, saying he 


of Beaufort, 8.C., now of Baltimore, a man 


who was among the foremost to take South , 


Carolina out of the Union, but who was too 
shrewd (or something else) to con'inue with Se- 
cession, as, by so doing, he might lose his ‘ pos- 
sessions, for he was very rich.’ It would be 
hard to convince Jack that his master is nota 


secessionist still, or his fifteen brethren lent to | 
Elder Holley for their victuals and clothes ‘ till ( 
| pletely cowed, and gave it up till the last day of 


the war is over.’ 
** Jack spent most of his life on one or the 


other of the doctor’s plantations near Beaufort, | 


always working as a field hand. He does not 
know his age, but 1 should judge him to be forty- 
five. The noble fellow would not make his age 
an excuse for not fighting for others’ freedom. 
He has enlisted in what was formerly the Ist 
S. C. Coloured Regiment (Colonel Higginson), 
now known asthe 33rd U. 8. C. T. 1 give Jack’s 
narrative in his own words, as written down by 
Mr. Judd, omitting such passages as would im- 
plicate Jack's assistants. 

*** Two years ago now, the doctor sent me and 
sixteen others to the village of Aikin, 125 miles 
back, where the country is all broken up into 
hills and valleys, where we were to work for 
Mellidge Holley, who was to keep us, the doctor 
told us, till the war was over, he | Holley) giv- 
ing us victuals and clothes. About the 15th of 
May 1863 I started off one dark night to get to 
Beaufort ; took only a blanket and pair of pants, 
and travelled as hard as | could till almost morn- 
ing, and then hid in the swamp. I was dis- 
turbed and frightened by the ery of bloodhounds 
Coming on my track. To get away 1 had to 


| 





at Augusta, though distant but sixteen miles 
from Aikin. At the far end of the bridge is a gate 


to him he asked me where I was from, and I 
told him from Gardner’s Corners, when he said 
he thought I was lying, and if he knew I was 
he would surely kill me, for no nigger should 
run away to the d—d Yankees if he could help 
it. After that he took me to jail, and word was 
sent to Dr. Fuller, who sent and told Holley I 


out, and do just as he chose to do with me, only 
he must keep me alive till after the war. ‘There 
were sixteen bloodhounds and twelve men after 
me, as I found out whon I got back to Aikin, 
and they only lost my track at ten o’cl ck. Just 
as soon as Master Holley got me home, he set 
the dogs to worry aud bite me, and the sears on 
my legs and arms are what they did with their 
teeth. After he got tired of that fun, he took 
me to a blacksmith, who put a ring around my 
ankle, bending the ends in when it was red hot. 
(A large scar is all around the ankle, shewing 
the mark from the burn of the hot iron.) And 
then a heavy timber chain was wound twice 
around my waist, and locked. ‘lhe chain weighed 
as much as fifty pounds, and was put next to 
my skin, and | wore both these darbies four 
weeks, and got a hard flogging every day beside. 


had got me now where he wanted me, and where 
he would have full satisfaction. When he 
took off the fetters I was too Jame and sick to do 
any thing, and he laughed at me, telling me I had 
better ‘‘try again togo tothe —— Yankees.” Siuce 
then Holley has kept a guard on all his niggers, 
so that we could not get away, watchiig us so 
close, and treating me so badly, that I got com- 


March in this year, when he set me a new task, 
to go to the woods and cut and split 155 rails, 
feeding and watering the cattle, twenty-five 
head, three times a day, beside doing the house- 
woman's chores, for a day’s work. When I came 
up at noon, the first day, to get something to 
eat, the housewoman told me Mr. Holley would 
give me 600 lashes because I had not cut some 
firewood before I went away in the morning. I 
said, ** I can’t do more den I can. He’s master, 
an’ I slave, and I can’t hinder him.” So after 
dinner I went down in a little bush, where I 
could see when Master Holley came home, and, 
when he did come the housewoman told him 
what she said she would, and he went off very 
quick toward where I had been working, but of 
course he did not find me there; and so by and 
by I saw him come back and go into the house. 
In a little while he came out with his gun, and 
a sword buckled around him, and whistled for his 
six bluodhound dogs, who went after him. Ag 
soon as I saw that, I jumped up and ran like 
lightning the other way. When the hounds 
fairly got on my trail, and I heard them, | was 
two miles off, and by crossing little swamps I 
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put them out till an hour before sundown, when 
came to a pond and could see the dogs not more 
than 300 yards behind me. I tumbled right in, 
and waded out till I could just touch my toes 
and keep my nose above water to breathe, and 
the dogs lost me entirely. When Holley and 
the other men came down to the pond they rode 
all around it, and I heard them say ‘ He can’t 
get away no how, for we can come in the morn- 
ing, and the dogs will take his scent and find 
him.’ Atter they had gone I got out and wrung 
out my clothes, and started by the road direct, 
and ran and walked all night, till I know I was 
gone tiirty-five miles from Aikin; and then at 
daydawn I got to a pond, and went out on a log 
that was sticking in the water, and broke down 
some rushes and bushes enough to lie down and 
cover me up, and there I kept a'l day, for I was 
dreadful tired, and most starved too. When 
night came, I was.so weak from hunger that I 
could scarcely go along ; but I felt better when I 
harked and couldn't hear no dogs. So I came on 
aud got a half mile, when I saw a little house 
just back from the road, and thought it was a 
nigger house, and went along up to the door, 
when a white woman came out and scared me 
dreadfu ly. She asked me what I wanted, and 
I saw [ was in for a lie anyhow. So I said, ** Is 
master at home?” and sure enough he came 
right out. When he asked me where | came 
from I told him Pocotaligo, and before he could 
ask any more J said, ** We cotched fifty Yankees 
yesterday down there, and master was so tickled 
that he let me go up to Barnwe'll’s to see my 
family.” Then I said I had got off the track and 
was hungry, and would not he sell me something 
to eat. The woman streaked right into the 
house and brought me out a piece of bread and 
a bone with a little meat on it, and said th-y 
should not ax any thing from a good faithful 
nigger. 
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The man said the news was grand, and } 


then he told me to go up the very road I had | 


just come down, and I started, but only went on 
till | saw him go into the house, and then turned 
and went swiftly the other way, eating as I went 
along, and trying to be thankful to the man for 
his good intentions. ‘Then about the first of 
May | began to go about at night to try to find 
where the Se-esh pickets were, so as to watch for 
a chance to get on to Port Royal. One night I 
came down to Port-Royal Ferry and hid myself 
in a ditch—I did not know it was a rifle-pit— 
close to the causeway. 1 had not been there 
more than two minutes before two pickets came 
and sat down within five feet of me, so near that 
I could hear every word they said. Then I 
thought my time had come. Kut they went to 
sleep after two hours, and I crawled away, and 
was getting realy to go in for a swim to the 
Yankees. All at once a picket started up from 
the bulkhead ani sung out, “* Who goes dare?’ 
T answered, ‘* A friend,” and turned and ran. 
He did not fire, but’ shouted to the other 
piciet to stop me; but before they were aware of 
it I was clean gone. So I found it was of no uve 
to try to g t over that way, and concluded to try 
another. I got an axe and knife—no matter 
how— and I cut a lot of rushes, and went to work 
in the wood and made this boat. It took me two 
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days to weave it after the=st as all ready. 
The pitch I got by cutting into a tree and catch- 
ing the gum. The old shutter nailed on to the 
bottom of my boat came from Dr. Fuller's house. 
It was three miles to the water, and I carried the 
basket alone on my head in the dark night for 
fear of pickets. It was so late in the night whem 
I got all ready to start on the creek, that I did 
not get down to the Coosa till daybreak, and so 
{ landed on a little hummock close by the mouth 
of the creek, and hid the boat and myself for an- 
other day. But before nine o’clock next night I 
put out and paddled over to Port Royal, too glad 
toget away. The Yankee picket was not asleep, 
but challenged me before T got over near the shore, 
and I told them right off | was a runaway nig- 
ger coming ashore for freedom. The Sesesh 
picket heard me, and after I got up to the bank 
he hailed across, ‘‘ Yanks, who you get?” Yanks 
say, ‘ne your fellows.” “ What you going to do 
with him ?” * Don’t know : what you think best ?” 
**Cut him up for-fish-bait ; he is good for nothing 
else.”’ 

** Jack will prove him a false prophet. I would 
ask if Jack Frowers is not as worthy of freedom 
as his former owner, Dr. Fuller, aye, as any 
other human being on God's round earth He 
has shewn the pluck, the grit, of an Anglo-Saxon 
—the perseverance and heroism of a true, 
genuine, and noble man.” 





THE COLOURED REFUGEES IN 
CANADA. 
Dr. S. G. Hows, of Boston, has published a 
report on the condition of the fugitive slaves 
in Canada West, giving the results of a series 
of investigations undertaken at the request of 
the United-States Freedmen’s Inquiry Com- 
mission. The report, which forms a pam- 


| philet of 110 pages, is addressed to Messrs. Ro- 





bert Dale Owen and James McKaye, through 
whom it is laid before the Secretary of War, 
Beginning with a general view of the con- 
dition of the freedmen who have found 
shelter in Canada, Dr. Howe proceeds to 
shew that they are an honest, industrious, 
and useful class of society, and that their 
history solves affirmatively the problem 
whether the black man is or is not capable of 
taking care of himself in a state of freedom. 

There are 20,000 of these refugees in 
Canada, of all colours, from the deep black 
ofthe pure African (who runs away from 
his “‘master” without the slightest regard 
to the rights of property) to the white slave 
(who runs because he is white, getting off 
the easier on account of his paleness, which 
enables him “to pass himself off as a white 
man ”—as the advertisements in the South- 
ern papers used to phrase it in the days 
when compromise was talked of in Congress 
and there was yet no war), All theseshades 
of colour combine to form orderly and in- 
dustrious communities in Canada. They 
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are living in the large towns of St. Catha- 
rine’s, Hamilton, London, Toronto, Chatham, 
Buxton, Windsor, Malden, and Colchester, 
and are scattered through the villages and 
upou farms, which latter they assiduously 
till. The best estimates shew that between 
30,000 and 40,000 escaped slaves have from 
first to last found refuge in Canada, but the 
eeqae number is reckoned at about 20,000. 
tis amusing to think how the Canadian 
census-takers must have been deceived by 
the light colour of some of these people, 
whom they counted as “white;” whereas 
any -Southern gentleman, had he been 
pase to, could at once have settled 
the question by looking at the pink finger- 
nails of the runaway Octoroons. Neverthe- 
less, approximately, there are 20,000 run- 
aways from the blessings of bondage, and of 
the present condition of these freed men and 
women Dr. Howe made a searching and judi- 
cious observation. 

For many years the refugees were mostly 
men: the women could not so easily escape. 
Once safe beyond pursuit, the runaway 
settled himself into a convenient place, and 
went to work, and, according to the record, 
worked diligently. His next step was to 
establish a home. For want of a woman of 
his own race to marry, he intermarried with 
a white; and Dr, Howe reports that these 
marriages ‘ were mostly with Irish or other 
foreign women,” Dr. Litchfield, medical 
superintendent of one of the public institu- 
tions of Canada, says: ‘It is not uncommon 
here fora coloured tradesman to marry a 
white woman ;” and he enumerated ten or 
twelve Irish domestics in one town who thus 
espoused the black men. Within the last 
twenty or thirty years, however, very many 
of the refugees have contrived to redeem 
their wives or sweethearts from bondage, 
working late and early with undiminished 
zeal to pay the price of human flesh de- 
manded by the regulations of Southern life. 
Slave women, too, heard about Canada, and 
learned the way. Other coloured women 
emigrated from the Northern and Western 
States; so that the numerical disparity be- 
tween the sexes began to lessen, and con- 
tinues so to do, This tends to check amal- 
gamation. 

The material condition of the freed men 
is just now a subject of anxious study with 
philanthropists. In Canada, it is to be re- 
membered, the negro’s tropical blood is com- 
pelled to endure a rigorous climate, his 
whole race is forced to combat the prejudice 
of the whites against negroes, to struggle 
for the educational privileges of the public 
schools, and to begin jife independently 
after many years of servitude, No lreed- 
men’s Aid Societies, free schools, free lands, 
or Government lielp have assisted the strug- 
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gles of these people. Yet, notwithstanding 
the obstacles they have been compelled to 
encounter, we now learn officially that “ no 
sensible persons in Canada charge the re- 
fugees with slothfulness:” they “do not 
beg: and receive no more than their share of 
pu lic support, if even so much :” there is 
‘positive and tangible proof of their will 
and ability to work and support themselves, 
and gather substance even in the hard cli- 
mate of Canada.”’ We quote these emphatic 
phrases from Dr, Howe’s report. 

In the town of London there are seventy- 
five coloured families who pay taxes. In 
St. Catharine’s (says a Canadian, Colonel 
Stephenson) the “negroes have furniture 
when the Irish have none.” In Hamilton, 
(says Dr. Ridley) the coloured patients of the 
physicians are all able to pay a moderate 
fee. In Malden, seventy-one tax-payers out 
of 550 are coloured. In Toronto, with a 
coloured population of 900 out of a total of 
45,000, the blacks pay yearly between 2000 
and 3000 dollars for taxes. 

The moral and social condition of the 
negro colonists, living outside of the towns, 
is dwelt upon by Dr. Howe, and his verdict 
is favourable; but we have space only for 
the following extracts from the general in- 
ferences with which he concludes his re- 

ort: 

“That, with entire freedom of movement 
and security from oppression, much of the 
coloured population of the Northern and 
Western States will be drawn by the natural 
laws which govern movements of peoples 
towards the tropical regions, carrying with 
them social influences which will soften the 
ferocity now prevalent, and be beneficial in 
many respects. 

“That the negroes of the South are capa- 
ble of self-guidance and support, without 
other protection than will be needed by poor 
whites, and that they will be loyal sup- 
porters of any Government which insures 
their freedom and rights. 

‘That when living in communities with 
whites, in not greater proportion than 1000 
to 15,000 or 20,000, antagonism of race will 
hardly be developed, but the negroes will 
imitate the best features of white civiliza- 
tion, and will improve rapidly. 

“ That it is not desirable to have them live 
in communities by themselves. 

“That they will not be idle, but indus- 
trious and thrifty ; and that there will be 
less pauperism among them than is usual 
among our foreign emigrants. 

“That by their industry and thrift they 
will forward the industrial interests of the 
country, without the fearful demoralization 
heretofore caused by their oppression and 
debasement.” 

The elaborate statistical and general in- 
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formation given in this report merits a care- 
ful study, and Dr, Howe’s deductions throw 
much light upon a vexed question. 








JOSEPH CLARK AND SECESSION. 


Our esteemed friend, Joseph Clark of 
Southampton, has sent us a copy of a local 
paper of the 28th May ultimo, containing 
a letter of his, which we consider it due to 
him to insert. At the same time we are 
of opinion, that it was a very hazardous 
experiment for any anti-slavery man to 
preside at a lecture, which was announced 
to shew that there was right and necessity 
on the side of the South to secede from the 
Federal Union. We feel quite certain that 
our friend Joseph Clark is sound to the 
core on the subject of Secession, and re- 
joice that Mr. Smith’s object was defeated 
by the vote recorded. 


* CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE SECESSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


(To the Editor of The Southampton Times.) 


“My attention has been called to a condensed 
report of J. H. Smith’s lecture on ‘The Cause 
of the War and the Right and Necessity that 
the South should secede from the Federal 
Union.’ 

“ As I presided over the meeting, I imagine 
that it might be considered I had sympathy 
with the South and its sin of Slavery; therefore 
I regret that no notice was taken of my remarks 
in opening the meeting, and thereby my senti- 
ments made known; but more particularly do 
I regret that the resolution which was moved 
at the close of the lecture, and carried unani- 
mously, was not reported, as it would shew the 
true sense of the audience after hearing the 
lecturer, who, it appears, did not convert one 
of his hearers. 

“In opening the meeting, I stated that the 
only acquaintance I had with the lecturer was 
by a letter of introduction from a gentleman 
of whom I had knowledge from some com- 
mercial transactions; that I was decidedly an 
anti-slavery man, had ever been so, and that 
any thing advanced in support of Slavery would 
meet my disapprobation; that the lecturer had 
expressed to me his hatred of Slavery, and that 
he considered it virtually abolished. I enclose 
a copy of the resolution, and doubt not you 
will do me the justice to insert it with the 
above, and oblige 

“Yours faithfully, 


“ JosEPH CLARK.” 


“ Moved by Mr. J. E. Lury, seconded by 
Mr. H. Milsom, and carried unanimously: 


“«That this meeting, having heard the lec- 
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ture of Mr. Smith in reference to the 
| se state of affairs in the United 
tates of America, desires to record its 
unaltered conviction that Slavery is the 
ground and origin of the war now 
lamentably waging therein.’ ” 








PROGRESS OF FREED MEN. 


Mr. J. M. McKim, whose personal report 
upon the condition of the Freed men of 
South Carolina was published in our co- 
lumns, and whose interest in their welfare 
is unabated, has forwarded to the Philadel- — 
phia Press a communication respecting 
them, which we regard as the complement 
of his own report, and which appears to us 
most interesting at this moment. We ap- 
pend the letter and its enclosure. 


“A STATEMENT OF FACTS. 
(To the Editor of The Philadelphia Press.) 


“Penn Freedmen’s Relief Association, 
“424 Walnut St., April 19th, 1864, 


“Srr,—I send you herewith a letter, which, 
I think, if you should have room for it, will 
interest your readers. It is from Mr. Reuben 
Tomlinson, Government Superintendent of the 
Freedmen in St. Helena’s and Ladies’ Islands 
in South Carolina. 

Mr. Tomlinson is a Philadelphian, well and 
favourably known to many of the best people 
of this city. He went out to Port Royal, under 
the auspices of our Relief Committee, as an or- 
dinary superintendent, and has since raised 
himself to his present responsible and honour- 
able position by his merit and ability. His 
duties are at this time chiefly magisterial. He 
hears complaints and settles difficulties arising 
among the freed men, enjoying the confidence. 
alike of General Saxton, who appointed him to 
the office, and of the coloured people, who have 
to abide by his decisions. He is particularl 
well qualified for his duties: He is also we 
qualified to serve as a witness in the matters 
of which he here testifies. 

“His letter, you will perceive, has been 
drawn out by one from me. It is our practice 
to call, from time to time, upon our teachers 
and superintendents for reports of their pro- 
gress; and in my last requisition I took the 
liberty of including Mr. Tomlinson. He is the 
first to respond; and this is his report. It 
speaks for itself. The significance of his state- 
ments is obvious, and comment is unnecessary ; 
but I would direct attention to the argument 
for emancipation underlying what he says of 
the negroes’ increased purchases. The articles 
—now multiplied ten-fold—which the negroes 
buy, come from the North. The money which 
they pay for them comes into Northern tills. 
The more money they make, the better able 
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will they be to buy our goods. Emancipation 

ives ‘us a new market and a home market at 
that. For the products of Northern industry 
and ingenuity we shall hereafter have four 
million new customers! Verily, ‘ Godliness 
hath the promise of the life that now is, as 
well as of that which is to come.’ 


“ Yours truly, 
“J. M. McKim.” 


“<St. Helena, 8. C., April 10, 1864. 

“<«Drar Mr. McKiu,—I have yours of the 
2nd inst., requesting a statement of facts bear- 
ing upon the progress of the freed men in this 
department. You say that the question is con- 
stantly asked, both at home and abroad, “What 
are the evidences of the progress of the freed 
men ?” 

“<To us, who are living in the midst of these 
evidences, the question seems superfluous. Yet 
I suppose it ought to be, and must be, an- 
swered. 

“<The first fact to which I would call at- 
tention is this. In August 1862, when I first 
came into the department, nearly the whole 
coloured population was drawing rations from 
the Government; at this time, I think not 
more than five hundred persons draw rations 
from month to month. I include in this esti- 
mate refugees and+hose who would be paupers, 
under any circumstances, This number is con- 
stantly diminishing, and, by the end of the 
season, there will be none entitled to “ rations ” 
except the destitute old and infirm persons ; 
and we hope to have established, before that 
time, a system of taxation that will insure the 
support of the poor and infirm without any aid 
from Government. 

“* Last year four plantations were purchased 
and worked by the freed men themselves. The 
“Reynolds ” place produced over four thousand 
dollars worth of cotton, besides a plentiful pro- 
vision crop. After paying all their expenses, 
the people on this place have a very handsome 
balance to commence the year with. The 
“ James Prpp ” place did proportionately as 
well; but I cannot trust my memory to give 
exact figures, and cannot get them in time for 
the steamer. I know that no one person on 
the place received less than fifty dollars as his 
share, while most of the shares ran over one 
hundred dollars, and some as high as two 
hundred dollars. This, also, besides a large 
provision crop. The “Inlet” place, owned and 
worked by Harry McMillan, produced thirteen 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars’ worth of ginned 
cotton. The bulk of this cotton was raised by 
the labour of Harry, his wife, and two daughters, 
with the aid of a mule and a plough. Harry 
pays for his plantation, buys necessary stock, 
pei cotton-gins, &c., and has left a hand- 
some balance to commence the new year with. 
The “ Edgerly” 


y’’ place, on Port-Royal Island, 
did fully as well 


as either of the above. The 


people on that place not only raised a crop of 


cotton, which paid them all a large dividend, 
but, in addition to this, they raised on their 
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own land twelve hundred pounds of ginned 
cotton for the Rev. Dr. Peck, he, of course, 
paying for the labour; and they also paid to 
Mr. Hitchcock, a gentleman from New York, 
who was a Government superintendent in their 
neighbourhood during last season, a bale of 
cotton (equal to 300 dollars), as compensation 
for his advice and assistance, which leads some 
of us to think that they either overrated his 
services or that they made more money than 
they knew how touse. The “Edgerly”” people 
have had lumber brought from the North, and, 
having divided up their land, are building 
houses upon their several lots. 

“Thus far those who worked for themselves. 
Now for those who worked for other people. 
Anthony and Venus, labourers on the “ Capt. 
John Tripp Corner” place, St. Helena, re- 
ceived 191.80 dols, exclusive of their provision 
crop. Anthony is over sixty, and Venus over 
seventy years old. Frank and two daughters, 
girls of sixteen and eighteen years, of the same 
place, received 184.55 dols. Cato, wife, and 
daughter, of the Robert Fulton place, received 
180 dols. The following amounts were re- 
ceived by persons on the “Coffin Point ” place: 
Aaron and Judy, 436.48; Abel and family, 
210.57 dols.; Amaretta and family, 335.24 
dols.; Leah and Peter, 99.38 dols. ; Hackliss 
and Phillis, 175.82 dols.; Frank and family, 
187.67 dols.; George and family, 174.69 dols. ; 
Miller and family, 188.67 dols. There are 
several other families receiving amounts rang- 
ing from 50 dols. to 109 flols. This, of course, 
is independent of their provision crop. On the 
“ Pallanana” Island plantation, each hand will 
average over 50 dollars, and it will be remem- 
bered that these eases, as well as numerous 
others that I might cite, are not the result of 
high wages, though the wages were fair, but 
of industry on the part of the labourers. After 
this statement, and that made by Mr. Phil- 
brick, that during the past season he paid out 
twenty thousand dollars (20,000 dollars) as 
wages to the people on his places, it will not be 
disputed that the people have worked indus- 
triously and earned a large amount of money. 
The next question is, are they thrifty and pro- 
vident in the use of it? In my opmion they 
are. Let me state some facts, which will, I 
think, sustain that opinion. When the “ in- 
structions” authorising the “pre-emption” of 
land came down here, over 800 dollars were at 
once deposited, with parties appointed to re- 
ceive it, by the coloured people. This, of course, 
did not take in any thing like all the money 
that would have been forthcoming, had the 
people felt sure that by so doing they would 
have secured the land. They had been de- 
ceived too often, and, to use their own phrase, 
they “couldn’t trust.” At the sale ef the town 
of Beaufort, a short time ago, a large propor- 
tion of the purchases were made by coloured 
men, many of them paying the whole amount 
down, while others bought with the soldiers’ 
privilege, one-fourth down. These purchases 
were not made for a song, either, 1 can assure 
you. At the land sales, which commenced on 
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* 15th of February, the same evidence of thrift 
and industry on the part of the people was ma- 
nifested. Of course, however, they could not 
compete with white men, who had come down 
here prepared to give the most fabulous prices 
for land. Still, im some instances, the freed 
men were successful in securing their land, 
paying in some cases as high as 20 dollars per 
acre. In these cases, of course, they spent all 
they owned, and in a few instances, I believe, 
they borrowed. On those lands recorded to be 
sold to the people, although not yet sold to 
them, they are at work for themselves. They 
are very desirous to secure animals to help 
them work their land. At the recent sales of 
chattel property on the different plantations, 
the ability of the freed men were again mani- 
fested. Horses, mules, and cows were bought 
by them quite freely, at very high prices. They 
gave more for them than their friends thought 
best, but our appreciation of their necessity 
was not as great as their’s. In making this 
estimate of the material progress of the freed 
men in this department, I have not yet referred 
to their domestic habits. Hitherto their diet 
has been of the simplest and most meagre kind 
—corn and potatoes, varied occasionally by a 
picce of bacon, some oysters, or fish. Now 
they buy habitually flour, molasses, bacon or 
pork, beef, sugar, rice, tea, and coffee. These 
articles, at the present high prices, take a great 
deal of money, and this should be taken into 
account in speaking of their wages. Then, in 
the matter of clothing, it should be remembered 
that the majority of the people have had to get 
a complete outfit; for at the time their masters 
left, even the usual pittance of clothing had not 
yet been doled out to them. The refugees 
from other places left every thing behind them, 
and have literally had to commence life anew. 
Eighteen months ago such a thing as a kerosene 
lamp; even a candle could not be seen in a 
negro cabin ; now they are frequen’ not to say 
common, sights. So I might go on through 
the whole catalogue of material wants, and the 
same indications of progress would be found. 
The educational progress of the freed men is 
so dependent upon their material welfare, that 
to prove the one is to settle the question with 
regard to the other. The schools are always 
largely attended, and when all the drawbacks 
are considered, the result so far attained can 
only be described by one word—marvellons. 
There are, of course, any number of vices and 
weaknesses in the character of the freed men 
that must yet be uprooted; and a contempla- 
tion of these is sometimes very discouraging. 
The existence of such characteristics, however, 
any right-minded person will take for granted ; 
and if is our business to shew that there are 
counter tendencies in their character and con- 
dition, which now modify, and will eventually 
control them. 
“ «Truly yours, 


“<¢ REUBEN TOMLINSON.’ ” 
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LOUISIANA FREE STATE, 


WHATEVER may be said of some objection- 
able features of the President's plan of re- 
construction in Louisiana, every friend of 
freedom must rejoice that the Constitution 
now under consideration in the State Con- 
vention will contain an explicit prohibition 
of Slavery. On the 10th instant, an amend. 
ment to the third article of the report of 
the Committee on emancipation was adopted, 
which prohibited the legislature from ever 
passing any act permitting free-coloured 
citizens to vote. The amendment was out 
of place, even if not unjust in principle, 
and calculated to bring all the proceedings 
of the Convention into contempt, for qua- 
lifications of electors belonged to another 
article of the Constitution, and not to the 
Act of Emancipation, which Act was sepa- 
rate and distinct from all others, and 
ought, in the nature of the case, to stand 
by itself. On the next day, however, as 
soon as the orders of the day were caJled, 
Mr. George A. Fosdick, in a few well- 
chosen remarks, exhibited the folly and 
inappropriateness of the amendment above 
referred to. It was then moved to strike 
out the amendment and article itself, toge- 
ther with the 4th and 5th articles of the 
report. And this motion was carried by 
a large majority. The report, as amended, 
was then put upon its final passage, and 
was adopted by an overwhelming vote. 
The Act of Emancipation, as finally passed, 
contains two articles, as follows—- 


We, the people of the State of Louisiana, 
in Convention assembled, do hereby declare 
and ordain as follows— 


Section 1. Slavery and involuntary ser- 
vitude, except for punishment of crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, are hereby for ever abolished, 
and prohibited throughout the State. 


Section 2. The Legislature shall make 
no law recognising the right of property in 
man. 

On the day following the passage of the 
above ordinance a national salute in ho- 
nour of the above event was fired on the 
levee in New Orleans. 

If the Constitution, as finally adopted, 
shall make colour a qualification for suf- 
frage, we shall be very sorry; but we shall 
still rejoice in the abolition of Slavery, 
as an act which will in time secure for the 
negro full equality as a citizen and a voter. 
—Anti-Slavery Standard. 

















PARSON BROWNLOW ON 
SECESSION. 


One of the most violent pro-slavery 
advocates of the South, the notorious 
‘*Parson Brownlow,” addressed the East 
Tennessee Convention, held at Knoxville, 
on the 14th of April ultimo, in the course 
of which he gave, in characteristic language 
his reasons for becoming an anti-slavery 
man. As all such evidence is important- 
as to the origin and purpose of the rebel- 
lion, we give the chief points of his speech. 


“*T say that for more than eighty years 
Slavery has ruled this Government, and that for 
more than three years, because it could no longer 
rule, it has sought, with fire and sword, and the 
assassin’s knife, and the dungeon, and the rack, 
and the stake, and every device that hell could 
suggest, to ruin this Government. Since the 
foundation of this Government there have been 
nineteen Presidents. Of these the South have 
had thirteen. The North had, in all, but six, 
and of these six we kidnapped three, and ploughed 
with them our cotton-fields, as we plough with 
bulls and heifers. We have had most of the 
foreign appointments, and the hind teats of the 
Federal kine at home; and these things we had 
when we were not able to pay our postal expense 
to the general Government. And why? We 
did not solicit these things, we demanded them. 
In the name of ovr superior manhood, our pecu- 
liar institution, our high-toned chivalry, we de- 
manded them. 

“Whence this arrogance? We got it from 
the negro..... And now I am asked to let 
him alone as property. I fought Andrew Jack- 
son all his life; but if my prayers could bring 
him from his grave I would have had him at the 
White House when the negro sent the Southern 
chivalry to hold a club over the head of that 
mean, musty, miserable mockery of a man, the 
Old Public Fuuctionary. Jackson would have 
raised ten feet in his boots, and kicked the 
wretched Pennsylvanian through South Carolina 
into the Atlantic Ocean. And if he were here 
to-day he would kick these copperhead resolu- 
tions into the ground and grind them to powder 
under his feet. 

* Yes, Gentlemen, we of the South are respon- 
sible for this war. Before God I tell you that 
we made it necessary, whether or no; that we 
forced it upon the country, and this without the 
shadow of an excuse, 1 have been a pro-slavery 
man—the best pro-slavery man in this house ; 
but Iam for the Union. So I told the Alabama 
Legislature in a speech five years ago. They 
were then preparing for war, and had made an 
appropriation of 250,000 dollars for arming the 
State. And further back than that, whea Henry 
A. Wise was Governor of Virginia, he wrote 
letters to all the Governors in the Southern 
States, declaring that in the event of the election 
of Fremont to the Presidency of the United 
States, he would head an army, march into 
Washington, and, in the name of the South, 
geize and possess the Government. 

‘We of the South have intended this rebellion 
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for more than thirty years. South Carolina and 
two or more cotton States have never been re- 
publican, and never had a republican Govern- 
ment. South Carolina would have seceded in 
Jackson’s time, but the old hero took Calhoun 
by the throat and choked him down. And this 
choking is a remedy that ought to have been 
resorted to in the Congress of the United States 
when traitors like that walking liquor-shop, 
Wigtail, who had sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, were in secret caucus 
every night plotting this rebellion. .... And 
still you cling to Slavery. Well, so be it. You 
will have a good time clinging to the negro; joy 
be with you. As for me, I shall cling to the 
Union and let the nigger go. He used to be a 
local institution among us, but now he is what 
we Methodists call an itinerant. . . . You used 
to cry out separation, and you got it; you have 
it to-day to your heart’s content. You are 
separated from your sons, some of you, and from 
your farms and houses, your fence-rails, your 
mules and horses. You used to cry out repre- 
sentation, and you got it. You are represented 
in every rebel army in the South, in every prison 
and bastile in the North, and you have more 
representatives in hell than any other set of men 
between heaven and hell.” 








THE LATE A. W. HANSON'S GRAVE. 


WE copy the following from the Sierra- 
Leone Free Press as evidence of the estima- 
tion in which the late A. W. Hanson was 
held by his African countrymen: 


‘* Perhaps no public man, surely no person of 
African descent, has ever manifested so much inte- 
rest in the Sherbro, or done so much for the benefit 
of the people, as Mr. Consul Hanson. His tho- 
rough scientific attainments, his practical good 
sense, his great kindness of heart, together with 
his intimate knowledge of every thing African, 
made him a most honourable and valuable citizen. 

“Tf any thing were wanting to secure to his 
memory the enduring respect of the people, it 
would be found in the heroic manner in which 
he met his death—in a noble effort to save the 
lives of the passengers and crew of the wrecked 
Cleopatra. 

** A portion of his body was recovered and was 
buried in the Mission burial-ground. A simple 
board marks his grave. It will soon decay, and 
the grave itself will soon be obliterated, unless 
means are taken to erect a stone or momument 
of some sort. 

‘*We have understood that his family were 
left in indigent circumstances, and are not ina 
situation to undertake such a work. We ask, 
would it not be well for the numerous friends of 
Mr. Hanson in the Sherbro to each contribute a 
trifle to erect a suitable memorial stone of one 
whose official life was devoted to the preserva- 
tion of the interests of this people? e invite 
correspondence on this matter, and propose a 
public meeting of the traders and others to take 
it into consideration.” 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Subscribers are solicited to take notice 
that their Subscriptions to the Anti-Slavery 
Society’s Funds, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, fall due on the -1st of January 
every year. They are respectfully requested 
to forward the amounts due, by Post-office 
Order, payable to L. A. Chamerovzow, 
at the Post-office, Moorgate Street, E.C., 
London. 

Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
who desire to receive their copies stamped, 
are asked to intimate their wish, in order 
that the publisher may regulate his order for 
stamps accordingly. The neglect of this 
precaution exposes the publisher to a loss of 
stamps, which it is his desire to avoid in 
future. 


SOUTHERN REASONS FOR 
SECESSION. 


TueE Congress of the Confederate States has 
issued a manifesto, professing to'set forth the 
true causes of the civil war now raging. In 
another column will be found the text of 
this most extraordinary document, which, 
for deliberate mendacity, has probably no 
parallel. It is drafted with the specious- 
ness characteristic of Southern State-papers ; 
and although it will not delude those who 
have watched the course of Secession from 
its outset, it is calculated to mislead that 
large class which has neither inclination nor 
time to inquire for itself, and is therefore 
the more prone to be deceived, It is from 
this unthinking portion of the community 
that the loudest advocates of the South are 
recruited, and the most numerous; and they 
will be certain to echo the cry of the Confe- 
derate Congress, that the Confederacy is 
battling fur independence, and for it only. 
To any one, however, who examines the 
Southern manifesto, it will exhibit a proof 
of a consciousness of weakness, from the 
omission—manifestly with design—of any 
allusion to the subject of Slavery, except in 
so far as it may be embraced in the broad, 
general, and somewhat contradictory term, 
“free institutions.” It may be considered 
politic, by the leaders of the Secession move- 
ment, to blink this question, but it is essen- 
tially dishonest. 

The manifesto opens with the bold as- 
sumption that the public opinion of the world 
needs enlightening ‘“ with regard to the true 
character of the struggle in which the Con- 
federate States are engaged, and the dis- 
positions, principles, and purposes by which 
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they are actuated.” After so broad a state- 
ment, one naturally Jooks for a brief history 
of the causes of the Secession, but nothing 
follows of the sort; merely an iteration of the 
oft-repeated and as often disproved assertion, 
that the Seceders took “up arms in defence 
of their rights and of the free institutions 
derived from their ancestors.” There is an 
ostentatious acknowledgment of responsibi- 
lity to the opinion of the civilized world, to 
the great law of Christian philanthropy, and 
to the Supreme Ruler of the universe ;” but 
in the face of the declaration that the corner- 
stone of the new Republic is Slavery, such a 
recognition of responsibility amounts to 
empty babble, if it do not even savour of 
blasphemy. Slavery, to maintain, to ex- 
tend, to consolidate which was the main pur- 
pose of the Secession and the bloody war 
which has resulted, is an affront to the 
“ opinion of the civilized world,” is the gross- 
est violation possible of the “ great law of 
Christian philanthropy,” is a permanent, prac- 
tical denial of ‘ responsibility to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe,” because “ slavehold- 
ing, as a sinand a crime before God, is 
ignored as such, and moral responsibility on 
account of it is not even admitted.” To 
these, then, the acknowledgment of respon- 
sibility is made for the part which the Con- 
federate States have been “ compelled”—as 
is alleged—“‘ to bear in the sad spectacle of 
war and carnage this continent has, for the 
last three years, exhibited to the eyes of 
afflicted humanity.” How “compelled,” 
we would ask? South Carolina seceded on 
the 10th Dec. 1860 ; Mississippi followed on 
the 8th Jan. 1861; on the 16th, Florida; 
on the 19th, Georgia; on the 31st, Louis- 
iana; on the Ist Feb., Texas; and on the 
5th, Arkansas. On the 9th, Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated President of the Confede- 
rate States ; and all these were in armed and 
open rebellion under the administration of 
James Buchanan! Mendacity and effrontery 
can go no further than to assert that, under 
these circumstances, the North, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Lincoln and his administra- 
tion, is responsible for the war. 

Then, as to the cause, it is stated—some- 
what obscurely—that the Confederate States 
were “constrained to take up arms in de- 
fence of their rights and of the free insti- 
tutions derived from their ancestors;” that 
they were forced to dissolve their Federal 
connection by the aggressions which were 
made upon the fundamental principles of the 
compact of Union with the Northern States, 
and that the separate independence of the 
States, as sovereign and co-equal members 
of the Union, had never been surrendered, 
therefore coercion to reduce them to sub- 
jection was an outrage upon the principles of 
public law. The reply to these assertions is 
to be found in the speeches, discussions, and 
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documents of the time, in none of which 
are these pretensions put forward, save on 
the plea that Slavery was ‘in danger from a 
Republican administration, while some of the 
leaders of the Secession plot even boldly 
challenged their associates to substantiate 
one valid grievance the South had against 
the North. The “ free institutions” of the 
Southern States were in nowise interfered 
with, nor the prerogatives of the States 
themselves, nor were they even in danger. 
Slavery, as one of the “ free institutions,” 
remained where it was in each State; but, 
not satisfied with this, the South demanded, 
and the North refused to grant, new consti- 
tutional guarantees, not only to render the 
odious thing permanent, but to permit its 
protection in States freed from the pollution, 
and to legislate it into the Territories. The 
absolute sovereignty and separate inde- 
pendence of each State were asserted only as 
subordinate to the larger and more important 
question of making Slavery secure, as a 
Means to an end; hence Secession and civil 
war. The South drew the sword first; and 
the concocters of the manifesto must labour 
under the strange hallucination that the 
world at Jarge has lost all recollection of the 
events of the Jast four years, to issue, with 
the hope of making converts, a document 
which deliberately falsifies, when it does not 
totally ignore them. 

It is further asserted that the war made 
upon the Confederate States was wholly one 
oF aggression, and consequently, on their 
part, one strictly of defence. Now, aggres- 
sion consists as much in retaining forcible 
possession of a territory belonging to a par- 
ticular Power or Government, as in attack- 
ing any portion of it not actually in posses- 
sion; and the first aggression was committed 
by the South when it declared itself in rebel- 
lion, and claimed sovereignty over States 
administered by the Federal Government, 
and forming an integral part of the American 
Union. lt fired the tirst shot from Sumter, 
and was guilty of the first blood, either 
actually or in intent. “ These things were 
not done in a corner.” The facts are patent 
to all who choose to read the record ; and it 
is simply a bold falsehood to assert, under 
these circumstances, that the South is waging 
a purely defensive war. The South having 
rebelled, and forming an integral part of the 
Union, under a Government constitutionally 
elected, that Government proceeded to take 
measures to suppress the rebellion, in virtue 
of the powers entrusted to its chief, and in 
accordance with the obligations under which 
he assumed office, and to the fulfilment of 
whicl: he was bound by oath. The struggle, 
then, from the outset, was purely a domestic 
one, and has so remained. It is not, on 
the part of the North, a contest for empire, 
but for the suppression of an armed insurrec- 
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tion, in nowise differing in principle from 
the revolts in India and in New Zealand, but 
without the justification which might be 
urged in extenuation of the latter. In fact, 
had the struggle, however protracted, been 
confined to the original seceding State and 
the central authority—as, but for the influ- 
ence of South Carolina and the skilful com- 
binations of the rebel leaders, might have 
been the case—we should have beard little 
about States’ rights, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendence, as a plea for rebellion and civil 
war, The vastness of the conspiracy, the 
magnitude of the interests involved, the ele- 
ment of race, and the question of Slavery, 
have alone imparted to this struggle a com- 
plexion and a character that lift it out of the 
ordinary category of revolts, and which all 
established Governments claim the right of 
attempting to repress by force, and will be 
held justitied in deter, so long as a resort to 
arms is not superseded by measures in ac- 
cordance with the precepts and principles of 
Christianity. 

The Confederate Congress asserts that 
8,000,000 people, animated with one spirit, 
and resolved with one mind “to die free men 
rather than live slaves,” cannot be conquered. 
But out of these 8,000,000 must be deducted, 
at least, 3,000,000 who cannot “die free 
men,” simply because they are “ slaves,’ 
and another million who were slaves, and 
will probably ‘‘die free men,” because they 
have been restored to liberty by the action 
of the Federal authorities. our millions re- 
main, of whom certainly considerably more 
than three-fourths are subject to the terror 
inspired by the prevalence of martial law. 
In fact, the Confederate Government is vir- 
tually a pure military despotism, cloaked by 
civil forms ; and though claiming’, on behalf 
of each State, absolute sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, it would resist, with its whole 
power, any attempt on the part of any of 
them to secede from the Confederacy, as, in- 
deed, has already been the question with 
regard to North Carolina. 

The manifesto lays down, as a_prin- 
ciple of civil government, that, to make 
it lawful, it must be founded upon the con- 
sent of the governed. This is not true in 
any sense but a limited one, for it is the con- 
sent of the'majority which legalizes govern- 
ment, otherwise popular suffrage were value- 
less as a political basis. Mr. Davis and his 
fellow-conspirators repudiate this principle, 
and wish to introduce another, namely, that 
the minority must rule. So long as he and 
his party commanded the country from the 
Capitol at Washington, they remained con- 
tent with the old rule; but no sooner were 
they out-voted and displaced by the Repub- 
lican party, than they advocated the very 
opposite one; yet they now appeal to funda- 
mental principles in justification of their 
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revolt, while denying to others the right of 
practically applyiny them. 

The Confederate States demand that ag- 
gressions upon them should cease, “and the 
war isatanend.” This is a begging of the 
entire question. They commenced the war, 
and they can terminate it by returning to 
their allegiance. Matters have now reached 
that point, that nothing short of absolute sub- 
mission on their part will induce the Federal 
Government to stay its hand. The prospect 
is a most deplorable one; but with all our 
desire to see the end of this most sanguinary 
contest, we look in vain for the first symptom 
of approaching peace. In this heavy visi- 
tation we discern the hand of Divine Pro- 
vidence, who is, indeed, viaiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the third and fourth gene- 
rations, assuredly to bring good out of evil, 
and to deliver an oppressed race from bond- 
age of the worst kind. May that day speedily 
dawn! 


HELP FOR THE FREED MEN, 


In our Summary we have referred to the 
appeal recently issued by the Birmingham 
and Midland Association for the help of the 
refugees from Slavery. As a special effort 
is being made by its Committee to curry 
out an idea which was suggested by a lady, 
at the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Birmingham Ladies’ Neyro’s Friend So- 
ciety, held on the 12th of May last, we are 
anxious to promote its success. Promi- 
nence was given to it by the Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and by the Rev. Dr. Massie, at the 
Society’s last Annual Meeting, and it is 
now again urged with additional earnestness, 
in corsequence of the ever-augmenting needs 
of the refugees. The suggestion was to 
freight a ship with implements and other 
articles likely to be of most use to the 
freed men in prosecuting their agricultural 
and other labours. Manufacturers are so- 
licited to contribute some of any old 
useful stock they may have had in the 
corners of their warehouses; and the Rev. 
Horace James, Superintendent of freed 
negroes in North Carolina, makes an ap- 
peal for such articles as the following, to 
supply a new colony on Roanoake Island : 
Boards, shingles, a steam-engine to saw 
timber and grind corn, saws, crowbars, 
shovels, picks, spades, hoes, axes, ham- 
mers, nails, carpeuters’ tools, seeds, locks, 
oilstones and grindstones, scythes, buck- 
ets, sieves, dc., kettles, tin and other 
plates, cups, spoons, pans, and basins, cut- 
lery and tools, nails and tools, glass and 
putty, fish-tackle, twine, yarn, haber- 
dashery of all sorts, scales, and tin and 
sheet-iron, and tools to work with. 

He adds that all these things are needed 
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at the present moment, as well as quanti- 
ties of clothing of all descriptions, particu- 
larly for women and children, with shoes, 
primers, reading and arithmetic books, 
slates, pencils, and stationery of all sorts. 

We have given, in previous Numbers, 
such full details of the progress the refu- 
gees are making, in all that pertains to 
civilized life, and of the remarkable self- 
denial and self-sacrificing labours of the 
benevolent men and women who are de~ 
voting themselves to the work of their 
moral and social elevation, that we cannot 
in this place, add more. We have perused 
with deep interest the ‘*‘ First Annual Re- 
port of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, for the relief of Coloured Freed 
Men,” read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association, held on the 18th of April last, 
which furnishes a very complete though 
succinct history of this benevolent move- 
ment. Most of the facts set forth in it 
are already well known to our readers ; and. 
a friend, quite recently from the United 
States, fully corroborates the published 
accounts of the great success of the effort. 
The various Societies there are being nobly 
seconded by kindred Associations in Eng- 
land, and we venture to hope that con~ 
tributions in money and in kind will con- 
tinue to flow in. The Birmingham idea is 
a most practical one, and we would urge 
the friends of the negro to co-operate with 
the Committee in that town to carry out 
the suggestion of ‘fa shipload of goods for 
the freed men,” asa fitting acknowledgment 
of the George Griswold’s cargo of provisions 
sent from the United States for the relief 
of the Lancashire operatives. 

Communications may be addressed to 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. B. H. Cad- 
bury, 29 George Street, Edgbaston, and 
contributions of money will be received by 
him, or by the Treasurer, or by Messrs. 
Lloyds, Bankers, Birmingham. 

Goods of any kind may be forwarded to 
either of the following depots: Edward 
Gem, Charlotte Street; John Yates and 
Co., Pritchett Street; W. Willmott, 14 
Ol Square; White and Pike, Commercial 
Buildings, Crooked Lane; A. Albright, 30 
George Street, Edgbaston, for smaller 
packages. 


We would not dismiss this subject with- 
out adverting to another very practical 
suggestion which has been thrown out by 
a geutleman, well known for active, unos- 
tentatious philanthropy, and who has only 
quite recently returned from a visit to the 
United States. He comments with great 
force upon the dispersion of these various 
bands of refugees, admitting, however, that 
it is a natural and an inevitable result of 
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the mode in which they acquired their 
freedom. On the other hand he sees that 
there is a vast waste of energy and re- 
sources, incidental to this state of things ; 
and he suggests that as soon as it is prac- 
ticable to do so, the refugees should be 
colonized by transference to a_ suitable 
State—South Carolina to wit—to be made 
into a freed negro State, with all the pri- 
vileges of citizenship, including represen- 
tation in the Senate and in the House. He 
considers that their centralization would 
greatly facilitate the efforts which are being 
made for their elevation in the social scale, 
while his place would not be open to the 
objections which have been made to their 
removal to a country like any part of Cen- 
tral America. We submit our friend’s pro-« 
position for the consideration of those who 
have the power of carrying it into effect, 
without committing ourselves to it further 
than by saying that it appears to us to 
present many advantages ; and as the bulk 
of the slave-population, once freed, would 
remain in the States where they now are, 
the labour-market would not be in the 
least affected by the colonization of the re- 
fugees only. . 





Original Correspondence. 


EMANCIPATION Ol THE SERFS. 


WE append extracts from a letter we have re- 
ceived from St. Petersburgh, on the subject 
of the emancipation of the serfs. 


“ St. Petersburgh, July 1864, 

«¢ Srn,—After my return from Moscow, where 
I was absent for some weeks, I had the pleasure 
of finding on my table your kind letter, dated 
May 31. You pleased to transmit to me a copy 
of the Resolution adopted by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
concerning the great work of serf emancipation 
in this country, initiated by our most gracious 
Emperor, and carried out with full success 
throughout the whole empire, At the same 
time you expressed the desire of the said Com- 
mittee to know the results of this glorious enter- 

rise. 

“In the first place, I must avow that the 
Minute circulated by order of your Commit- 
tee, I look on as a prelude to that impartial 
appreciation of this glorious work, that history 
will record before the world, and will leave to 
future generations. While Russia was inces- 
santly troubled by difficulties that surrounded 
her, and while the politicians of the West plan- 
ned the distribution of her lands and her domi- 
nions, the Emperor, with full confidence in the 
greatness of his power, and in the love of his 
subjects for him and for their country, calmly 
continued to carry into effect by degrees the de- 
signs of that great programme which, since his 
accession to the throne of that great empire, 
he had projected for the welfare of his people. 
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One of these designs, before the which the lovers 
of humanity must bend their knees, was the 
entire freedom of a portion of his subjects, that 
in number is equivalent to a whole European 
kingdom—I mean, the 23,000,000 of serfs. ‘Ihe 
euterprise, though seemingly dangerous, (for we 
never knew any fact of this nature in the his- 
tory of the world that was not accompanied with 
more or less real danger), yet could not be re- 
garded in circles of truly civilized men, but as a 
great and noble work, worthy of unqualified sa- 
tisfaction. But the malevolents at the head of 
the revolutionary parties were also joyous to 
look at it, not because they foresaw in it the 
felicity of 23,000,000 of fellow creatures, but 
because they premeditated in the supposed dan- 
ger something powerful to produce the conse- 
quence they so earnestly desired. But, thanks 
to the Almighty, the movement is crowned 
with a full success. The Emperor of Russia 
did not mistake his anticipations; he also knew 
well that civilization is so mighty now among 
the higher classes of society, that the idea of 
serf emancipation would be received by them with 
hearty and almost unanimous welcome. 

* Secondly, I will communicate to you some 
facts respecting the good results of the measures 
adopted in this country for carrying out the great 
work in question. 

* You know well that every innovation meets 
always some difficulties when introduced: even 
when we put on a new coat we find ourselves 
uneasy. is Majesty’s wish was manifested un- 
expectedly; nobody knew any thing of his design, 
but few persons of ability at the head of the admi- 
nistration, to whose care was confided the achieve- 
ment of the measure, to carry it on to a desirable 
success. His Majesty’s manifesto was published on 
the 19th February (0.8.), in the year 1861, fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Palojenic,’ or the code containing 
all the laws that concerned the serf emancipation. 
Telegraphic despatches, followed by official cou- 
riers, soon promulgated the tidings in all direc- 
tions through the vast empire. Surprise and 
joy on one hand, and, perhaps, momentary indig- 
nation on the other, produced their natural 
effects. Many, many millions of creatures, 
hearing the tidings of their freedom, could not 
of course conceal their emotions of bliss ; neither 
could promptly admit the idea of yielding 
their rights, thousands of old serf proprietors, 
who, by heritage and custom, used to dispose 
at their pleasure of the life and destiny of their 
slaves. But in the midst of this the policy of the 
Government worked in perfect harmony with 
the character of the nation. Russians are good 
by nature; they are, by their religion and their 
old customs, very submissive to their sovereign. 
* What is the Czar’s will is God's will,’ is a com- 
mon and general expression among 60,000,000 
of Russian subjects of the lower class ; and thus is 
bred up the Russian people: therefore it was 
not difficult to conciliate them, and keep them in 
perfect order. Although hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of the secret agents of the revolu- 
tionary party, strongly worked, in different parts 
of the empire, to effect disturbance among the 
people, yet their efforts proved fatal only to 
themselves: either they were delivered to the 
local authorities by the peasants themselves, or 
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discovered by the police. As to the higher classes 
of the people, and especially the serf proprietors, 
most of them long ago sympathized with the idea 
of emancipation; but there were among them 
few who, as | said above, were attached to their 
material interests, and therefore would not, 
voluntarily, give up their rights over their old 
heritage. But seeing on one side the will of 
their beloved sovereign, on the other the sym- 
pathy of the majority of their fellow-brethren for 
the work of emancipation, and on the third, a 
comparatively small sacrifice in foregoing self- 
ishness to attain an honourable name, they 
yielded without further hesitation. 

‘*A term of two years was fixed for effecting 
the measures adopted by the Government. Dur- 
ing these two years tlhe serf proprietors were 
obliged to euter into an agreement with their pea- 
sants, and, if possible, finish their connection 
with them on the principles of the said * Palo- 
jenic.” In order to regulate this, and to carry 
on the operation peacefully, and with mutual 
concord between the proprietors and their pea- 
sants, the Government established in every capi- 
tal town, and in every district, special commit- 
tees (Prisonterie) and justices of the peace (Mizo- 
wie-Posredniki), chosen mostly from among the 
nobility, and approved by the Government. In 
order to maintain the cause of the peasants, and 
to direct the administration exactly in conformity 
with the principles of the law, besides the said 
members,two others were appointed by the Govern- 
ment itself to preside inthe Committees men- 
tioned, and the whole matter was carried on in 
the session of the special Committees, under the 
presidency of the governors of the provinces. 
At the same time there was established in Pe- 
tersburgh a general court of serf emancipation, 
where were decided every misunderstanding and 
every difficulty that might arise in the local 
Committees of the empire: the Senate of the 
empire ruled over all. 

*In this manner the movement was carried 
out most ably and comprehensively to the general 
satisfaction. It is enough to say, that till now 
the Government has not been troubled with any 
petitions on the part of the peasants. 

** ‘The term of the said two years finished on 
the 19th February 1863, and from that day 
began t e perfect abolition of Slavery in this 
country. However, I must say that the work 
of serf emancipation is so complicated, that 
it cannot be wholly brought to the desired end 
in two or three years. One thipg is sure, that 
there exists not one slave in this country: there 
are yet millions who are called * Obligees,’ who 
have not y:t finished their connection with their 
ex-proprietors for the causes admitted by the law ; 
for instance, they have not yet become ‘ Sabat- 
senniki,’ i.e. pussessovs of their own land, per- 
fectly independent of their ex-proprietors: that 
was the reason why the Government has fixed 
the term of nine years for the completion of 
their engagements. 

** At all events, I am happy to repeat that the 
results of serf emancipation have given full 
satisfaction to his Majesty the Emperor, and 
every class of his subjects enjoy now a peaceful 
life and perfect engagements. ’ 
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MANIFESTO OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES. 


TE following manifesto, in the form of 
joint resolutions bythe Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Confederate States, 
was introduced by Mr. Hill, of Georgia, 
into the Senate, and passed the House of 
Representatives, after a secret debate of 
several hours, on the 10th of June, with a 
few, but unessential modifications : 

** Whereas—It is due to the great cause of 
humanity and civilization, and especially to the 
heroic sacrifices of their gallant army in the field, 
that no means consistent with a proper self- 
respect and the approved usages of nations should 
be omitted by the Confederate States to enlighten 
the public opinion of the world with regard to 
the true character of the struggle in which they 
are engaged, and the dispositions, principles, and 
purposes by which they are actuated; therefore, 

‘* Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America that the following manifesto 
be issued in their name, and by their authority, 
and that the Pre-ident be requested to cause 
copies thereof to be transmitted to our Commis- 
sioners abroad, to the end that the same may be 
laid before foreign Governments : 


*¢ © MANIFESTO OF THE CONGRESS OF THE CON- 
FEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA RELATIVE 
TO THE EXISTING WAR WITH THE UNITED 
STATES. 


**« The Congress of the Confederate States of 
America, acknowledging their responsibility to 
the opinion of the civilized world, to the great 
jaw of Christian philanthropy, and to the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe, for the part they 
have been compelled to bear in the sad spectacle 
of war and carnage which this continent has for 
the last three years exhibited to the eyes of af- 
flicted humanity, deem the present a fitting oc- 
casion to declare the principles, the sentiments, 
and the purposes by which they have been and 
are still actuated. 

*«* They have ever deeply deplored the ne- 
cessity which constrained them to take up 
aims in defence of their rights, and of the free 
institutions derived from their ancestors, and there 
is nothing they more ardently desire than peace, 
whensoever their enemy, by ceasing from the un- 
hallowed war waged upon them, shall permit 
them to enjoy in peace the sheltering protection 
of those hereditary rights and those cherished 
institutions. The series of successes with which 
it has pleased Almighty God in so sigual a man- 
ner to bless our arms on almost every point of 
our invaded border since the opening of the pre- 
sent campaign, enables us to profess this desire 
of peace, in the interest of civilization and hu- 
manity, without danger of having our motives 
misinterpreted, of the declaration being ascribed 
to any unmanly sentiment, or any mistrust of 
our ability fully to maintain our cause. ‘The re- 
peated and disastrous checks, foreshadowing ul- 
timate discomfiture, which their gigantic army, 
erected against the capital of the Confederacy, has 
already met with, are but a continuation of the 
same providential successes fur us. We do noé 
recur to these successes in any spirit of vain 
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boasting, but in humble acknowledgment of 
that almighty protection which has been vouch- 
safed and granted them. 

«<The world must now see that 8,000,000 
people, inhabiting so extensive a territory, with 
such varied resources and such numerous facilie 
ties for defence as the benignant bounty of na- 
ture has bestowed upon us, and animated with 
one spirit to encounter every sacrifice of ease, 
of health, of property, of life itself, rather than be 
degraded from the condition of free and indepen- 
dent States, into which they were born, can never 
be conquered. Will not our adversaries them- 
selves begin to feel that humanity has bled long 
enough; that tears and blood and treasure 
enough have been expended in a bootless under- 
taking, covering their own land, no Jess than ours, 
with a pall of mourning, and exposing them far 
more than ourselves to the catastrophe of finan- 
cial exhaustion and bankruptcy, not to speak of 
the loss of their liberties by the despotism en- 
gendered in an aggressive warfare upon the liber- 
ties of auother and kindred people? Will they 
be willing, by a longer perseverance in a wanton 
and hopeless contest, to make this continent, 
which they so long boasted to be the chosen 
abode of liberty and self-government, of peace, 
and a higher civilization, the theatre of the most 
causeless and prodigal effusion of blood which 
the world has ever seen—of a virtual relapse into 
the barbarism of the ruder ages, and of the de- 
struction of constitutional freedom by the law- 
lessness of usurped power ? 

*‘These are questions which our adversaries 
will decide for themselves. We desire to stand 
acquitted before the tribunal of the world, as 
well as in the eyes of omniscient justice, of any 
responsibility for the origin or prolongation of a 
war as contrary to the spirit of the age as to the 
traditions and acknowledged principles of the 
political system of America. 

*** On this continent, whatever opinions may 
have prevailed elsewhere, it has ever been held 
and acknowledged by all parties that govern- 
ment to be Jawful must be founded on the con- 
sent of the governed. We were forced to dis- 
solve our Federal connection with our former as- 
sociates by their aggression on the :undamental 
principles of our compact of union with them, 
and in doing so we exercised a right consecrated 
in the gr at charier of American liberty—the 
right of a free people, when a Government proves 
destructive of the ends for which it was esta- 
blished, to recur to the original principles, and to 
institute new guards for their security. The 
separade independence of the States, as the sove- 
reign and coequal members of the Federal Union, 
had never been surrendered, and the pretensions 
of applying to independent communities, so con- 
stituted and organized, the ordinary rules for 
coercing and reducing rebellious subjects to obe- 
dience was a solescism in terms, as well as an 
outrage on the principles of public law. 

*¢+ The war made upon the Confederate States 
was, therefore, wholly one of aggression. On 
our side it has been strictly defensive. Born 
freemen, and the descendants of a gallant an- 
cestry, we had no option but to stand up in de- 
fence of our invaded firesides, of our desecrated 
altars, of our violated liberties and birthright, 
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and of the prescriptive institutions which guard 
and protect them. We have not interfered, nor 
do we wish in any manner whatever to inter- 
fere, with the internal peace and prosperity of 
the States arrayed in hostility against us, or 
with the freest development of their destinies in 
any form of action or line of policy they may 
think proper to adopt for themselves. All we 
ask is a like immunity for ourselves, and to be 
left to ourselves in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
those inalienable rights of * life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” which our common an- 
cestors declared to be the equal heritage of all 
the parties to the social compact. 

‘“** Let them forbear aggressions upon us, and 
the war is at an end. If there be questions 
which require adjustment by negociations, we 
have ever been willing, and are still willing, to 
enter into communication with our adversaries 
in a spirit of peace, of equity, and of manly 
frankness. Strong in the persuasion of the jus- 
tice of our cause, in the manly devotion of our 
citizen soldiers, and of the whole body of our peo- 
ple, and, above all, in the gracious protection of 
Heaven, we are not afraid to avow a sincere de- 
sire for peace on terms consistent with our honour 
and the permanent security of our rights, and 
an earnest aspiration to see the world once more 
restored to the beneficent pursuits of industry, 
and of mutual intercourse and exchanges so es- 
seutial to its well-being, and which have been 
so gravely interrupted by the existence of this 
unnatural war in America, 

** * But if our adversaries, or those whom they 
have placed in power, deaf to the voice of reason 
and justice, steeled to the dictates of prudence 
and humanity by a presumptuous and delusive 
confidence in their own numbers, or those of their 
black and foreign mercenaries, shall determine 
upon an indefinite prolongation of the contest, 
upon them be the responsibility of a decision so 
ruinous to themselves, and so injurious to the 
interest and repose of mankind. 

*** For ourselves, we have no fear of the re- 
sult. ‘The wildest picture ever drawn by a dis- 
ordered imagination comes short of the*extra- 
vagance which would dream of the conquest of 
8,000,000 of people, resolved with one mind * to 
die freemen rather than live slaves,” and fore- 
warned by the savage and exterminating spirit 
in which this war has been waged upon them, 
and by the mad avowals of the supporters of 
worse than Egyptian bondage that awaits them 
in the event of tueir subjugation. With these 
declarations of our dispositions, our principles, 
aud our purposes, we commit our cause to the 
enlightened judgment of the world, to the sober 
reflections of our adversaries themselves, and to 
the solemn and righteous arbitrament of heaven.’ ” 
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AMERICAN CHURCHES AND 
SLAVERY. 
In the year 1853 the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
issued a tract entitled, “The American 
Churches and Slavery.” It set forth the 
statistics, as published in the United States, 
upon authority, of the relation in which the 
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various religious denominations and certain | 


Societies stood with reference to Slavery. 
Considerable changes have taken place since 
those statistics were compiled, and ‘more 
especially since the Secession of the South 
from the North ; and we are glad to find, in 
a recent number of the New-York Evening 
Post, an excellent and a compendious histo- 


rical and statistical summary of the whole | 


question, which we reproduce, not doubting 
but it will be found most useful : 

“The relation of the American churches to 
Slavery is a subject not only of great interest, 
but of considerable importance for the future of 


our country. The sentiments of a very large | 


portion of vur rising generation are moulded by 


the teachings of the churches, and whether the | 


views of the latter on great social questions are 


of the religious denominations of the United 
States, viewed ia their relation to Slavery, will 
therefore, we hope, be of interest to our realers. 
** A considerable number of religious denomi- 
nations regard the holding of slaves as absolutely 
sinful, and therefore make non-slaveh lding a 
test of membership. Of such there are in the 
Methodist family of denominations, the Evan- 
elical Association, or German Methodists, 
oe Hrs 47,388); the Wesleyan Methodists 


(members! ip about 21,000); the Free Methodist | 
Church and the Independent Methodist Church, | 


two small organizations of recent origin, and the 


Primitive Methodists, a branch of the British | 
Methodist organization. Among the Baptists, | 
the Free-Will Baptists (57,000), the Winebren- | 
narians, or Church of God (14,000, and the | 


Seventh-Day Baptists (6686), exclude slave- 
holders from their communion; while the Shakers 


(20,000), the Mennonites (37,360), and the | 
River Brethren (7000), have also remained free | 
from ecclesiastical association with sla eholders. | 


The most numerous of these anti-slavery Baptist 
bodies—the Free-Will Baptists—withdrew some 
years since connection from four thousand Bap- 


tists in North Carolina, on account of their being | 
slaveholders, and subsequently refused, on the | 
same ground, to receive some twelve thousand | 


from Kentucky and the adjoining States, who 
had sent a delegation to their Genera! Conference 
for that purpose. Among the Presb) terians, 


the United Presbyterians (57,567), the Reformed | 


Presbyterians (16,600), the Associate Synod of 
North America (1021), and the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of New York (1631,) have always 
opposed the holding of slaves by church members, 
as well as the system of Slavery in general. 
From the New School Presbyterian General 
Assembly, which, though strongly opposed to 
the system of American Slavery, yet did not 


absolutely prohibit slaveholding, a number of | 


members withdrew to organize the Free Presby- 
terian Synod (400)), which enforced a strictly 
prohibitory rule with regard to slaveholding; 
but during the two last years, when the New 
School Geueral Assembly has more nearly ap- 
proached the position of a Slavery-forbidding 
church, the Synod has shewn a readiness to re- 
unite with the latter body. 
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‘Other Slavery-forbidding religious denomi- 
| nations are the Friends, divided into Orthodox 
and Hicksite, together having a membership 
estimated at about 94,000; the United Brethren 
in Christ, with 102 583 members; the Shakers, 
or the United Society of Believers, with 4700 
mem ers, and the Prozressive Friends. To this 
| class of churches must, of course, also be counted 
the African Methodist Episcopal Vhurch, which 
reports a membership of 50,000, and the African 
| Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, with a mem- 
bership estimated at 6200. 
‘Tt will be seen that the Slavery-forbidding 
churches enumerated in the above summary 
together represent a considerable population, 
although their number did not hitherto include 
/auy of the leading churches of the country. It 
is, therefore, a most important event in the 


history of the relation of American churches to 
right or wrong, they rarely fail to leave their 
mark on the history of the age. A brief survey | 


Slavery, that the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the most numerous 
Protestant church in the United States, which 
is now in s’ssion at Philade!phia, has so changed 
the ‘general rule’ of the church as to absolutely 
| forbid slaveholding. ‘The vote on this resolution 
shewed a remarkable unanimity, 204 delegates 
voting for and only 8 against it. The latter 
belonged to the West Virginia, Kentucky, Bal- 
| timore, and Kast Baltimore conferences. irom 
the conferences which are exclusively in Free 
States, not a single vote was cast aguiust it, 
and even the delegates of two Conferences which 
embrace slave territory—Missouri and Philadel- 
'phia—voted all with the majority. To take 
effect, the resolution of the General Conference 
must be presented to all the Annual Conferences, 
of which there were hitherto forty-eight in the 
United States; and so soon as three-fourths of 
‘all the members of these Conferences, who are 
_ present and vote, have concurred with the reso= 
lution of the Genera! Conference. it becomes the 
jaw of the church. It may therefore be expected 
that the largest Protestant dencmination of the 
| country will, ere another year has elapsed, take 
_ her position at the head of the Slavery-excluding 
| churches. 

** We have hitherto spoken of the ecclesiastical 
connections which, as such, have declar-d against 
admitting slaveholders. A large portion of the 
| Christian population of this country does not, 
_ however, belong to any ecclesiastical connection, 
being Congregationalists, among whom every 
individual society is an independent boly. Such 
denominations are the Trinitarian Congrega- 
| tionalists (259,110), Unitarians 30,000) Regu- 
lar Baptists (1,039,400 , Disciples (300,000), 
Christian Connection (189,000). Of these, the 
two fermer are hardly represented in the Slave 
States, and their annual conventions, since the 
outbreak of the rebellion, have genera'ly passed 
as strongly anti-slavery and emancipation reso= 
lutions as any other class of religious meetings. 
Some of the State conventions of the Congre- 
gationalists expressly passed resolutions to dis- 
fellowship any congregation which should admit 
a slaveholder. The Regular Baptists, who are, 
next to the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
most numerous religious denomination of the 
United States. are as largely represented in the 
Slave as in the Free States. ‘lhe Baptist Asso~« 
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ciations and annual conventions of the Free 
States have almost unanimously condemned 
Slavery, although their Missionary Societies did 
not insist on the exclusion of slaveholders from 
Mission churches. For the purpose of enforcing 
this rule with regard to Baptist Missions, the 
American Baptist Free Mission Society was 
organized in 1843, one of whose objects is to 
allow no ecclesiastical fellowship with slave- 
holders. For the same purpose the American 
Missionary Association was organized in 1846, 
in opposition to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, a Society chiefly sup- 
36 by the Congregationalists and New School 
res-yterians, which for many years sustained 
Missions among slaveholding Indians, and did 
not instruct its Missionaries to refuse to slave- 
holders admission to the church. ‘The Disciples 
and Christian Connection are divided on the 
Slavery question in the same way as the Regular 
Baptists, although the Northern branches of 
these two denominations do not apjear to be 
unanimous in their opposition to s!aveholding. 

*“*The Second Adventists and the Restora- 
tionists, who represent more a theological belief 
than an ecclesiastical organization, have always 
taken strong anti-slavery grounds. The same 
may be said of the Spiritualists. 

** Some of the leading religious denominations 
in the Free States, while not absolutely prohibit- 
ing slaveholding, have yet declared, in an em- 
phatic manner, their opposition to Slavery. 
This is. in particular, the case with the New 
School Presbyterians (135,894 members), who, 
many years azo, defined their position on the 
Slavery question in such a manner as to cause 
nearly all their churches in the Slave States to 
secede and organize the United Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church (12,934 members). The 
Cumberland Pre-byterians (103,000 members) 
were, at the outbreak of the rebellion, more 
numerous in the Slave than in the Free States, 
and were therefore generally !ocked upon as a 
strongly pro-slavery church ; yet, at their Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1863, at which, of the Slave 
States, Missouri and Kentucky were represented, 
they passed, almost unanimously, a resolution 
declaring that ‘the introduction of Slavery was 
an enormous crime, surpassed by few crimes 
that have disgraced the history of the world; 
and that there are at present great evils con- 
nected with it, and we believe will be more or 
less connected with it while it exists;’ yet re- 
commending at the same time ‘forbearance to- 
wards the brethren who are connected with 
Slavery.’ 

** The Genera! Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
which embraces 27 of the 41 part.cular Lutheran 
Synods of the United States, and 169,148 mem- 
bers aguinst 100,837 who are not connected with 
the General synod, has psssed, at each of its 
biennial sessions since the outbreak «f the re- 
bellion, resolutions condemning Slavery and 
hailing the emancipation policy of the Govern- 
ment. Five of the Synods connected with the 
General Synod (Virginia, Western Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas) and 
three not co nected with the General Synod 
Missouri, ‘Tennessee, and Holston Synod of 

ennessee) lie within Slave States. ‘Three of 
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these—Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina-—seceded from their former ecclesiastical 
connection, and organized the ‘ General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church of the Confederate 
States ’—a pro-slavery body like all the Southern 
churches. The Dutch Reformed Church (51,528 
members) has hardly any congregations in Slave 
States, and also passe, nearly unanimously, 
at its last General Synod, resolutions expressing 
a hope for the disappearance of Slavery. Strong 
anti-slavery resolutions were also pas-ed in 1863 
by the General Convention of the Universalists, 
with only three dissenting votes. This denomi- 
nation has 904 churches, of which only a small 
number belong to the Slave States. 

** The Old School Presbyterian Church (227,575 
members) has been generally regarded as ove 


‘of the least anti-slavery religious denominations 


of the country, although it had never repudiated 
the strong declarations of former General As- 
semblies against Slavery. The General Assem- 
blies which have been held since the beginning 
of the rebellion passed strong loyalty re-olutions, 
but avoided declarations concerning Slavery. 
Still, the General Assembly of 1863 expressly 
re-affirmed the testimony of the Assembly of 
1818 against Slavery. 

* No formal declaration on the relation of 
Slavery and slaveholding to the church has been 
made, so far as we know, by the Roman Catho- 
lics, who claim a population of about four mil- 
lions; the Protestant Kpiscopal Church, 151,593 
members; tlie German Reformed Ciiurch, | 00,691 
members; the Israclites, estimated at about 
200,000; the Moravians, 5759; or the Sweden- 
borgians, about 5000. All of these denomina- 
tions, with the only exception, we believe, of the 
Moravians, count slaveholders among their mem- 
bers, and have never taken any action with 
regard to them. 

**The Anti-Mission Baptists (60,000 mem- 
bers) and the Six-Principle Baptists (3000 mem- 
bers) are opposed to any ecclesiastical legislation 
on the subject of Slavery. ‘Ihe Mormons, who 
claim a population of about 70,000, are in favour 
of slaveholding. Most of the churches in the 
Slave States have altogether severed their con- 
nectin with the churches of the same denomina- 
tion in the Free States—s«me long before, the 
others after the outbreak of the rebellion. All 
are violently pro-slavery, endeavouring to supe 
port the divine institution of the slave system 
by theological arguments. Among those who 
organized before the secession of the Slave States, 
are the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
(499,694), the United Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church (12,94), the Associated Reformed Pres- 
byterian Synod of the South (9500 members), 
the Independent Presbyterian Church (thirteen 
churches). The Southern congregations of the 
Regu'ar Baptists also belong here, as they or- 
ganized separate Missionary and other Societies. 
To the second class belong the Presbyterian 
Church of the Confederate States (seceders from 
the Old School Pre-byterians), the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Confederate States, the 
Lutheran Church of the Confederate States. As 
a general rue all the churches of the South 
shewed themselves violent champions of the in- 
stitutions of Slavery; although the General 
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Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and the 
Genera! Synod of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, recommended to the States a modifica- 
tion of the slave laws, so as to recognise the 
inviolability of the marriage relations among 
slaves.” 





THE NEGROES AT VICKSBURG 

WITH SHERMAN’S ARMY. 
THe New-Enyland Loyal Publication So- 
ciety has published, in one of its recent broad- 
sheets, a letter from Mr. N. B. Mann, agent 
of the Western Sanitary Commission, de- 
scribing the condition of the negroes who 
came into Vicksburg with Sherman’s army. 
Probably this description presents a pretty 
accurate picture of the refugees who are 
found by other corps. Their case, as will be 
seen, is most pitable. 


* We have permission,” says the editor, * to 
publish the following very interesting letter. In 
doing so we would remind our readers that a 
special department has been arranged in the 
great Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair for freed 
men and refugees. Let the contributions to the 
Committee be large and generous. It is the first 
am ng all the sanitary fairs in which this suffer- 
ing class of humanity has been recoguised: 


‘* Soldiers’ Home, 
** Vicksburg, Miss., March 7th, 1864. 


* Rey. Dr. Error, Acting Pres. Wes. Sanitary 
Com. 


* Dear Sir,—Perhaps you think I have for- 
gotten my agreement to write you of the condi- 
ton of the freed men in this country, but I have 
not. My duties in connection with the Soldiers’ 
Home and the Sanitary Agency here have so en- 
grossed my attention, that facts such as you de- 
sired in reference to these people have not, until 
recently, come under my personal observation. 
Besides, for this special work, there has been no 
lack at this pont of willing and enthusiastic 
labourers ; so that I have not, until within the 
past week, felt myself called from my usual path 
of duty to relieve the wan's of these poor unfor- 
tunates. 

«The return of Sherman’s expedition had been 
anticipated by us all as sure to bring along a 
crowd of blacks, but no one, I think, had formed 
any idea of the utter destitution, the squalid 
misery, in which they would come. All the way 
from Meridian this black river flowed in the 
wake of the army, increased by costant acces- 
sions, until, sullen and slow, it wound its way 
into Vicksburg with 4500 souls. Following 
through a country twice ravaged by a devouring 
host, they had literally nothing left them for 
subsistence but the remnants lett by our troops. 
Foraging parties scoured the country on either 
hand to obtain supplies for the soldiers, but no 
one brought these people food, and houses and 
barns pillaged and burnt left nothing for them 
save what the hungry soldier could spare. 

** Many touching incidents connected with this 
exodus bave been related to me, but I have room 
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for only one or two, and will hasten to relate 
what has come under my own eye. 

** Colonel ——, acting Brigadier on this expe- 
dition, states that while the heaps of railroad ties 
were burning in the streets of Meridian, an old 
man was noticed warming himself by the fire, 
and now and then laughing hilariously to him- 
self. A major stepped up to him, and said, 
‘Uncle, what are you laughing at? 

***Oh, massa, I’se been a slave all my life— 
these sixty-seven years. I work for my massa, 
and be his nigger. To-night I’se a free man; 
yah! yah! yah! ‘Two or three days Yankees go 
way, and I be slave again ; but two or three days 
l’se been a free man, anyhow; yah! yah! yah!’ 

** One more occurrence, which I have from an 
eyewitness, I must relate, as showing that even 
Slavery has not destroyed all family ties in the 
heart of this people. 

‘To bring in a family from the distance of 
150 miles the first requisite of course is a team. 
One noble fellow of the pure African type had 
succeeded in getting together his waggon and 
mules, anil came within our lines with his two 
children. Then finding his wife was left behind, 
he wished to return, and attempt to bring her 
in. But as to return thus would involve the 
certain loss of the team, he was forbidden to do 
it, and told that if he preferred to go back with 
his children he could do so. The man hesitated 
for a while between the loss of this golden oppor- 
tunity for freedom, the certainty of severe punish- 
ment for his attempt to fly, and the loss ofa 
wife left in bondage, and then, with a faithful- 
ness to duty worthy a Regulus, returned to his 
chains. My informant says: ‘I shall never for- 
get the expression of that man’s face as the love 
of liberty was grappling in his soul in the agony 
of despair, with a love that had yet a stronger 
hold upon his heart.” But he surrendered the 
liberty he had enjoyed for a moment—went back 
with his children to the lashes of his master, and 
to the love of his wife! 

** The expedition returned here on the 3d inst. 
Just at dusk the train of contrabands came in. 
Slowly and sadly they dragged along through the 
streets. Mules and oxen, gaunt and famished, 
wag:ons loaded with children whose weary, de- 
spairing look will haunt me, I believe, as long as 
I live, with a mother or two in each trying to 
soothe the little ones crying with hunger and 
fatigue, all clothed in the dirt-coloured home- 
spun they always wear, worn to rags and tatters, 
leaving them in many cases almost naked. I 
saw one boy, about ten years old, lying in a 
waggon, apparently dead, stark naked, save the 
poor amount of what might once have been a 
waistcoat wrapped about his abdomen! Hun- 
dreds of them had not rags enough to be decent. 
As if nature sympathized with them in their 
misfortunes, the shades of night came on as they 
passed through the city, and partially screened 
from the crowd of gazers this saddening, sicken- 
ing sight. 

** The little that I could do for these poor peo- 
ple that night I did. Anticipating a need, I had 
drawn on the commissary heavily for bread, and 
hada large amount on hand. I had the ambu- 
lauce of the Western Sanitary Commission loaded 
with this bread, and taking along half a dozen 
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kind-hearted soldiers, we went the whole length 
of this waggon train, and gave to each family a 
loaf or two. It was but a little thing to do, but 
he eagerness with which they took and eat it 
told how grateful it was to them. I assure you 
I never was more happy than that night amid 
all that wretchedness, giving bread to those hun- 
gry creatures. That night they lay on the levee 
in their waggons and on the ground. Many 
who came from plantations this side of Jackson 
were without conveyances, having walked in, 
bearing their ‘ effects’ on their heads. 

*“ The next morning the authorities undertook 
to place this guondam merchandise on board the 
boats that were waiting to remove them to their 
future camps. ‘To this many demurred, and, 
eluding the guard, scattered into the city. Some 
two or three thousand, however, were removed, a 
part to Davis’ Bend, and the remainder to Oswe- 
go Landing, just above Milliken’s Bend. The 
next day, in company with Mrs. Harvey, of 
Wisconsin, and Mi-s Dart, a teacher from New 
England, I went to Oswego with a quantity of 
old clothing, furnished by the National Freed- 
men's Relief Association of New York, for dis- 
tribution. Here I could not but mark the change 
that had already come over these people. They 
had been fed, and although their destitute, filthy, 
tattered and homeless condition was enough to 
draw tears from a heart of stone, many were 
cheerful, and gave evidence that with a very 
litt!e comfort they would be happy. The endu- 
rance of the negro has e!ways been a marvel. It 
‘was never so much so as now. It is his difference 
from the white man in this respect that is to 
save him, if he is saved, in this great trial. 

To all the most destitute, or rather the most 
torn and naked, for all are destitute. we gave 
some of the more necessary articles of clothing. 
I only wish that the donors of those articles could 
have witnessed the distribution. I do not know 
where on the face of the globe, out of the Southern 
Confederacy, a thousand people could be got to- 
gether that would present to charity so strong 
an appeal as these. I wish ] could send to every 
Northern home of plenty a photograph of these 
bare-footed, ragged, half-:,aked creatures, as they 
appeared to me that day. Then to think of their 
lying on the ground at night withont bedding or 
blankets, or cabin to shelter them from the wind 
or storm. A long shed, open on all sides, affords 
the only protection from the weather. I suppose 
they are not to remain there a long time : cer- 
tain it is they will not, for if the pla: ters do not 
take them away, death will, and that, too, before 
many days. 

“Camp life and few rations may be the best 
things that can be done at first for the freedman ; 
but if the ostensible object was to kill him, no- 
thing could be more effective. In every camp 
that I have visited, or that I can hear from, 
small-pox is raging fearfully, and other diseases, 
induced by this unnatural life, prevail propor- 
tionately. Stopping at Pawpaw Island the other 
day a few minutes, in the very first hut I entered 
lay a negro, just dead. And so it is everywhere 
where activity and habits of industry are not 
cultivated. Something, however, is being done, 
and many are already at work. I was parti- 
cularly struck the other day, by the happy change 
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noticeable in the condition of the negroes directly 
across the river from this city. When I visited 
them in company with Mr. Yeatman several 
weeks ago, indolence was the rule, and sickness 
very common: the other day, being called over 
there on business, I saw that they were almost 
all at work, men and women, in field and cabin, 
and almost all were well. Instead of their little 
huts, they have put up quite comfortable cabins, 
and already there is an air of thrift and some- 
thing homelike about their village. 

«| have written you at greater length than I 
intended at this time, and perhaps I have wearied 
you with impertinent details. You are at liberty 
to use the statements, made from my own obser- 
vations, as you please. 


* Your’s, with great respect, 
“ N. M. Mann.” 





BULL OF POPE GREGORY XVIrn’s 
AGAINST THE SLAVE-TRADE AND 
SLAVERY, 


Tue following translation of Pope Gregory 
the XVith’s Bull against the slave-trade and 
Slavery may be not without interest at this 
time, when the churches of America are 
ussuming so decided an attitude against the 
greater of these two evils: 


BULL OF POPE GREGORY THE 1l6Tl AGAINST 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


‘* Blevated to the supreme degree of the apo- 
stolic dignity, and fulfilling, without, however, 
any merit of our own, the place of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who, in the fulness of his 
charity, deigned to become a man and to die for 
the redemption of the world, we consider that it 
pertains to our pastoral office to use our utmost 
efforts to set Christians against the traffic which 
is carried on in negroes, and in other men whom- 
soever,. 





** As soon as the evangelical light began to be 
diffused, the unhappy creatures who were falling 
into the hardest Slavery, in the midst of the 
numerous wars of that period, felt their condition 
ameliorating; for the Apostles, inspired by the 
Divine Spirit, taught, on the one hand, the 
slaves to obey their temporal masters as Jesus 
Christ himself, and to give themselves up, from 
the bottom of their hearts, to the will of God; 
but, on the other hand, he commanded the 
masters to demean themselves kindly towards 
their slaves, to give them what was right and 
equitable, and not to treat them with anger, 
knowing that the Lord of them both is in 
heaven, and that in his presence there is no 
respect of persons. 

‘Soon, the law of the Gospel establishing, 
universally and fundamentally, charity towards 
all, and the Lord Jesus having declared that he 
should regard as done for or refused to himself, 
all the acts of benevolence and mercy done for or 
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denied to the poor and the little ones, it followed 
naturally that Christians not only considered as 
brothers their slaves, especially when these had 
become Christians, but that they became more 
inclined to give liberty to those who shewed 
themselves worthy of it ; which it was customary 
to do, particularly at the solemn festivals of 
Easter, as is recorded by St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
There were even some who, inspired by a more 
ardent charity, took chains upon themselves to 
ransom their brethren, aud an apostolic man our 
predecessor, Pope Clement the First, of very holy 
memory, attests that he had known a very large 
number who had performed this act of mercy. 
Hence, the darkness of pagan superstitions 
having been entirely dissipated in the progress 
of time, and the manners of the most barbarous 
people having been softened, thanks to the 
benefits of the law operating by charity, things 
have come to the point that for many centuries 
there are no more slaves amongst the greater 
part of Christian nations, 

** Nevertheless, with profound grief we say, 
that since, even amongst Christians, there have 
been men who, shamefully blinded by the desire of 
sordid gain, have not hesitated to reduce to ser- 
vitude in foreign lands, Indians, Negroes, and 
other unfortunate races ; or abetting this shame- 
ful crime by justifying and organizing the traffic 
in these unhappy beings whom others had laden 
with chains. A great number of the Roman 
pontiffs, our predecessors of glorious memory, did 
not fail to reprimand, throughout the extent of 
their jurisdiction, the conduct of those men as 
opposed to their eternal safety, and as disgrace- 
ful to the Christian name; for they perceived 
clearly that this was one of the causes which 
most contributed to confirm infidel nations in 
their hatred of the true Christian religion. 

“To this end tended the apostolical letters, 
under the fisherman’s ring, of Paul III., ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Toledo, and other 
letters, yet more ample, of Urban VIIL., of the 
22nd April 1639, to the collector of the dues of 
the apostolic chamber in Portugal; letters in 
which the severest reproofs are directed against 
those who dare to reduce to Slavery the inhabi- 
tants of Kastern or Southern India, to sell, to 
buy, to exchange, to give them away, to se- 
parate tliem from their wives and their children, 
to despoil them of their property, to take or send 
them to foreign parts, or to deprive them in any 
way of their freedom; to retain them in servitude, 
or to lend aid and counsel, to give succour and 
favour to those who do these things under what- 
ever colour or pretext; or again, who preach 
and teach that which is lawful, and, in a 
word, co-operate in any manner whatsoever in 
these things. Bennet XIV. subsequently con- 
firmed and renewed these pontifical prescrip- 
tions, already mentioned, by new apostolical 
letters to the Bishops of Brazil, and of other 
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parts, under date of the 20th December 1741, 
by means of which he stimulates, to the same 
end, the solicitude of these bishops. ° 

‘** A long time previously, another of our yet 
older predecessors, Pius II., whose pontificate 
beheld the empire of the Portuguese extinguished 
in Guinea and in the country of the Negroes, 
addressed Tetters, under date of the 2nd October 
1462, to the Bishop of Ruvo, about to leave for 
these countries. In these letters he did not cone 
fine himself to giving to the prelate the requi- 
site powers to exercise in those regions the holy 
ministry with the greatest benefit, but he took 
occasion to blame very severely the Christians 
who reduced the neophytes in Slavery. Lastly, 
in our days, Pius VII., animated by the same 
sentiments of charity and religion as his prede- 
cessors, zealously interposed his good offices, 
with men in power, to bring to an end the slave- 
trade amongst Christians. 

** These prescriptions and this solicitude on 
the part of our predecessors have contributed 
not a little, with the Divine assistance, to pro- 
tect the Indians and the other people we have 
just named, against the barbarity of conquests, 
and against the cupidity of Christian merchants. 
But the Holy Seeis far from being able to re- 
joice at the full success of its efforts and of its 
zeal; for though the negro slave-trade has been 
partially abolished, it is still prosecuted by a 
great number of Christians. Wherefore, in 
order to remove such an opprobrium from all 
Christian countries, and after having maturely 
conferred with several of our venerable brethren, 
the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, in 
council assembled, we, following in the steps of 
our predecessors, in virtue of the apostolic au- 
thority, do warn and forcibly admonish in the 
Lord, all Christians, of what condition soever 
they be, and do enjoin that none do in future 
dare unjustly to vex the Indians, the Negroes, 
or other men, whomsoever they be, nor despoil 
them of their property, nor reduce them into 
servitude, nor lend aid to nor favour those who 
give themselves up to such‘excesses, or who pros- 
ecute the inhuman traffic by which the blacks— 
as though they were not men, but veritable and 
impure animals, reduced like them to servitude— 
without distinction, and against the rights of 
justice and of humanity, are bought, sold, and 
doomed to undergo the hardest labour; and in 
furtherance of which, quarrels are excited, and 
almost incessant wars fomented amongst the 
people, by the prospect of gain held out to the 
first stealers of the negroes. 

‘** Wherefore, in virtue of the apostolic autho- 
rity, we reprobate all the abovenamed deeds, as 
absolutely unworthy of the Christian name; 
and by the same authority we do absolutely 
prohibit and interdict all, clergy or laity, from 
daring to maintain as permitted, this traffic 
in negroes, under any colour or pretext whatso- 
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ever, or from preaching or teaching, in public 
or in private, in any manner whatever, any 
thing contrary to the let'ers apostolic. 

* Lastly, in order that these Letters may reach 
the knowledge of the whole wor'd, and that no 
one may urge the pretext of ignorance we do 
decree and command that they be published, and 
be proclaimed according to usage, by one of our 
officers on the gates of the church of the Prince 
of the Aposties, of the Apostolic Chancery, of 
the Palace of Justice, of Mount Citorio, and at 
the Camp of Flora. 

** Done at Rome, at St. Mary Major, under 
the fisherman's ring, the 3rd November 1330, 
in the ninth year of our pontificate. 


(Counter-signed) Louis, Cardinal, 


LAMBRUSCHINI. 








BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 

On Tuesday evening, the 9th ult., a crowded 
meeting was held in the Reformed Presby- 
terian Chureh, Regent Street, Newtown- 
ards, Lelfast, in connection with the Young- 
Men's Mutual Improvement Society. The 
Rev. G. H. Shanks, Board-mills, first ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving his views of the 
present war in the United States, which were 
entirely in favour of the North. After de- 

icting in vivid colours the system of Slavery, 

e condemned in strong terms a Confederacy 
to uphold an institution so much at variance 
with the law of God, and so revolting to the 
feelings of every Christian. The chairman 
(the Rev. Dr. Newell) then introduced to 
the meeting the Rev. J. L. M‘Cartney, of 
Miami, and the Rev. H. H. George, of Cin- 
cinnati, who delivered excellent addresses on 
the same subject, briefly tracing the war 
from its origin to its present stage, and 
pointing out its probable issues, affirming 
that Slavery alone was the cause of the 
bloody struggle. ‘The chairman next called 
upon Mr. William. Reid, Secretary of the 
Young-Men’s Mutual Improvement Society, 
who, in the name of the Society and other 
friends, presented Mr. Shanks with an address 
and a silver tea and coffee service (purchased 
at Mr. Neill’s, Donegall Place, Belfast), as a 
token of their appreciation of his zealous ad- 
vocacy of the rights of the slave, to which 
address Mr. Shanks replied in very appro- 
priate terms. At the close, John M‘Kitt- 
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rick, Esq., moved, and William Dobbin, Esq., 
seconded, the following resolution: 

“That this meeting tenders its warmest 
thanks to the Rev. Mr. Shanks for 
his honest and talented lecture on the 
American war; and also desires to 
express its gratitude to the Rev. J. L. 
M'Cartney and the Rev. H. H. George, 
for their eloquent and manly ail- 
dresses; and, moreover, being con- 
vinced that Slavery was the cause of 
the war, and that the South are tight- 
ing to uphold and extend it, it is the 
anxious wish of the people here as- 
sembled that the United-States’ Go- 
vernment may put down the slave- 
holders’ rebellion.” 


After the benediction was pronounced by 
the chairman, the meeting dispersed, highly 
delighted with the evening’s proceedings. 

The following is the brief address which 
accompanied the presentation to Mr. Shanks: 


“Your earnest advocacy of the rights of 
the slave, and denunciation of oppressors, 
have endeared your name to very many of 
us, and we believe that some token, however 
small, of our appreciation of your services in 
the sacred cause of freedom, may encourage 
you to prosecute your labour of love with 
unabated and even with renewed energy. ... 

.... The war now waged in America 
undoubtedly calls for a faithful testimony 
against the rebellious slaveocracy, who seek, 
in defiance of all law, human and divine, to 
consolidate a monstrous system of iniquity in 
this nineteenth century ; and you, Sir, have, 
on the platform und through the press, en- 
deavoured to enlighten the community on 
this subject, we hope with success,” &c. 

On Sunday evening, July 31st, the eve of 
the anniversary of West-Indian Emancipa- 
tion, the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A., de- 
livered a lecture in Northgate-end Chapel, 
Halifax, on “Christian Philanthropy, as 
exemplified in the life of Joseph Sturge,” 
in the course of which he mentioned Mr. 
Sturge’s successful efforts to abolish the 
apprenticeship in the West Indies, thus 
securing three years of freedom to more 
than half a million sufferers. It would be 
well for those of our American friends, who 
approve of a aimilar system of freed labour 
on the banks of the Mississippi, to read Mr. 
Sturge’s exposures of the abuses to which 





such systems will always be liable. 
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